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CHANGING ONE’S RELIGIOUS MIND 


One of the most liberal-minded men living once remarked that 
the older he grew the more difficult he found it to change his mind. 
Young people can hardly understand such a regret. Youth is 
afraid of changing its mind. Most young people like to give the 
impression that after they have made their minds up, they abide 
by their decisions. They want their consistency to be taken 
seriously. 

There is, we grant, a great deal of satisfaction in this sort of 
feeling. No one likes to get the reputation of being vacillating. 
Furthermore, a person who is all the time changing his mind is 
pretty apt to get to a place where he has no mind to change. But 
there is another side to this. Supposing that after one’s mind is 
made up, new evidence is brought in. What is to be done? Of 
course we know what some persons will do. They will close their 
eyes to the new evidence and cling stubbornly to opinions which 
they already hold. Such an attitude of mind is certainly not 
scientific. Indeed it is not honest. 

Fortunately there are other persons who subject new evidence 
to examination. If it is shown to be trustworthy, an older opinion 
is modified or even abandoned. Such action is the part of honesty 
and loyalty to reality. 

Several years ago when the first sensational discoveries were 
being published regarding radium, a physicist was asked what he 
supposed scientists would do with their theories of matter. He 
paused a moment, evidently recalling the great struggle with 
which these theories had been formed, and then bravely replied: 
“T suppose we shall have to revise our theories of matter.” That 
is a true scientific attitude—which after all is only another word 
for honesty. 
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It is difficult to change religious opinions. Perhaps in no sphere 
of human life is the difficulty greater. Religious beliefs are generally 
inherited and are shared by more than one person. For a young 
man or woman to break with the beliefs of the group to which he 
belongs, requires a great deal of courage. For that reason, too 
many persons refuse to look at any evidence which might affect 
beliefs they hold. They prefer the peace of intellectual laziness 
to the growth of intellectual activity. This is one of the reasons 
why churches do not develop more rapidly. Their young people 
don’t want to take the trouble to look into the truth of their own 
opinions or the truth of evidence leading to views which claim to 
be broader and more progressive. 

A readiness to revise beliefs because of new evidence is very 
different from restlessness. A man is not necessarily following 
truth because he gives up some belief. The real test is reason for 
his action. Liberality is not the same as unbelief. A religious 
belief ought not be modified unless such action is compelled by 
evidence substantiating a better belief. But if the churches are 
to develop and meet our modern world it will be because the young 
men and women just now entering upon active church life are 
earnest enough and brave enough to do some religious thinking. 
Good intentions must be controlled by good sense which is only 
another word for intelligence. To change one’s mind in the 
interests of larger truth because of the force of evidence which a 
man has taken trouble to examine is not only an honest act; it is 
also a Christian act. 
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A SOCIOLOGICAL VIEW OF CHRISTIANITY 


CHARLES A. ELLWOOD, PH.D. 
Professor of Sociology, University of Missouri 


An understanding of the social signifi- 
cance of Christianity, in the sense 
of the religion of Jesus—an insight into 
its place and meaning in social evolu- 
tion—is perhaps the one thing most 
needed in an intellectual way by the 
world at the present time. No his- 
torical movement has been more mis- 
understood, alike by friend and foe, 
than Christianity. This is largely be- 
cause of the lack of sociological and 
anthropological perspective and knowl- 
edge. Only the densest sociological igno- 
rance would suppose that the Chris- 
tian movement is an accident in human 
history. On the contrary, like its politi- 
cal counterpart (the movement toward 
democracy), it is of the very essence 
of later social and cultural evolution. 
To understand what it means we must 
glance briefly at the movement of 
human history as a whole, as it is 
pictured to us by modern science. 

Anthropologists tell us that the 
whole history of man may be roughly 
divided into three stages—savagery, 
barbarism, and civilization. Savagery, 
in which man is a mere child of nature, 
living off of the wild fruits of the earth 
and the animals that he can kill and eat, 
making no attempt to control his own 
destiny, lasted for the race at least one 
hundred thousand years, archaeological 
evidence shows, while some belated 
groups still survive in it. Barbarism, 
a transitional stage, in which man 
begins to cultivate the soil and raise 


domestic animals but soon turns his 
attention to preying upon his fellow-men 
as an easier method of gaining a liveli- 
hood than the mastering of nature, 
began in Europe about seven or eight 
thousand years ago with the coming of 
neolithic man. Militancy and preda- 
toriness were the chief social traits of 
barbarism, and these in turn grew out 
of a narrow “group morality” and a 
limited consciousness of kind. Civili- 
zation only began with the keeping of 
historic records, with man’s coming to 
social self-consciousness, and with his 
beginning of the control and conquest 
of the mental or spiritual element in 
his life. This stage of human history 
is, then, a thing of yesterday—only 
in its beginnings, not more than four 
or five thousand years old for any 
people, and scarcely two thousand 
years old for most Europeans. We 
began to outgrow barbarism, in other 
words, but yesterday, and it should not 
be surprising that most of us in some 
respects are barbarians still. 

To the sociological imagination this 
development of human culture presents 
itself as a parabola, with human experi- 
ence as the chief element at its focus. 
The lower part of the curve may be 
taken as representing the thousands of 
years of savagery, of brute-like ignor- 
ance and subjection to the blind forces 
of nature, through which the race has 
passed. The upper part of the curve 
may be taken as the thousands of 
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years of civilization, of mastery over 
physical nature and human nature, 
which, we may hope, lies ahead of our 
race. The remaining or vertical part 
of the curve will then represent that 
transitional stage of barbarism through 
which our race has passed on its way 
from animality to spirituality, from 
ignorance to knowledge, from the dark- 
ness of savagery to the light of civili- 
zation. 

Evidently we are now just entering 
upon the upper part of the curve, with 
the real work and higher achievements 
of civilization still lying all ahead of us. 
The typical institutions of barbarism, or 
predatory culture, still survive, or but 
lately existed among us. Yesterday 
we had slavery, and even today we 
are only trying to rid ourselves of 
polygamy, autocracy, militarism, class 
exploitation, and the debaucheries of 
barbarous self-indulgence. We are evi- 
dently still slowly and painfully learn- 
ing the rudiments of true civilization. 

Let us recall the method of cultural 
evolution and the importance of “pat- 
tern ideas,” or “ideals” in the social 
life in furthering social progress. The 
transition from lower to higher stages of 
civilization, anthropologists tell us, is 
intermediated by the formation of 
pattern ideas, or “ideals.” By the 
principle of anticipation these ideas 
are often formed far in advance of the 
complete birth of the new civilization. 
The human mind sees the need or the 
advantage, sets up an “ideal,” a 
“pattern” of the thing to be realized, 
and then by various methods works 
toward its goal. Thus long before 
men invented the flying machine they 
formed the idea of the flying machine. 


Then they watched the flight of birds 
and other animals and studied the 
properties of physical nature until they 
found methods of realizing their ideal 
of the flying machine. Thousands of 
such illustrations might be given. All 
of the important things in human 
culture, then, exist first as “pattern 
ideas” in the minds of men before 
they are realized in actual life; and 
they exist, as a rule, long before they are 
realized. 

Now this principle applies to the 
great changes in religion and morals, 
and so in civilization itself, not less 
than in the realm of mechanical inven- 
tion. Such changes come through the 
starting of new pattern ideas or standards 
in the mind of man. These are reflected 
upon by the popular mind, and if 
accepted and approved they become 
the “mores,” the all-powerful standards, 
of a new culture. But the pattern 
ideas or standards of a new culture do 
not arise gradually out of those of the 
old culture or in general mix harmoni- 
ously with them. Rather, cultural 
evolution proceeds by one type entirely 
supplanting another type. Thus the 
standards of the predatory type of 
culture known as barbarism must be 
supplanted by entirely different stand- 
ards before we can have true civilization. 
Nevertheless, the ideals and standards 
of an older type of culture may persist 
for an indefinite time alongside of a 
new, while the new type is emerging. 
Thus arises a conflict between the old 
and the new; and this explains in large 
measure the great moral conflicts in 
our present world. As the ideas and 
standards of predatory culture have 
been thousands of years dominant in 
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our tradition, we must expect that they 
will manifest themselves at times in 
their old power, in the earlier stages of 
the non-predatory culture upon which, 
we may hope, the world is now entering. 

What Christianity is from an anthro- 
pological and sociological point of view 
must now be manifest. Christianity is 
a new set of “pattern ideas,” marking 
the dawn of a new civilization, a civili- 
zation with non-predatory morality on a 
humanitarian basis. Jt is an effort to 
transcend predatory individual, class, 
tribal, and national ethics and to replace 
these with a universalized, social, inter- 
national, humanitarian ethics. The be- 
ginnings of this movement are to be 
found, of course, in the many precursors 
of Jesus. But in the life and teachings 
of Jesus these ideas first came to 
definite expression. He initiated the 
revolution in religious and moral ideas 
for which the whole of human history 
had been preparing. 

Only misunderstanding of human 
history and of the nature of religion 
could lead anyone to see in Christianity 
merely a stage in the evolution of 
man’s theological beliefs. All religion 
is an instrument of social adaptation. 
The adaptation of human society to a 
universal, non-predatory type of culture 
necessarily required a new religion of an 
international, humanitarian character, 
to broaden man’s consciousness of kind. 
Christianity apparently started about 
two millenniums ago as a protest 
against Jewish formalism and particu- 
larism. But as such a protest, it had 
to develop the spiritual and universal 
side of Judaism, which was already 


more or less explicit in the teachings of 
its later prophets. In Jesus we find 
the supreme development of this pro- 
phetic Judaism with its trend toward 
ethical and religious universalism. His 
clear teaching was that the only possible 
way to serve God was through the service 
of men, no matter what their condition, 
occupation, or nationality might be. 
Thus he revolutionized both religion 
and ethics in humanizing both. The 
humanitarian impulse of the time, 
accordingly, attached itself to Chris- 
tianity, which became an_ idealistic 
social movement in the Graeco-Roman 
world? to supplant its predatory tradi- 
tions by new ideals of peace, good will, 
mutual aid, and brotherhood among men. 

But why did such a movement 
originate in Judea? Why did it spring 
up within the confines of Judaism? 
Doubtless something must be attrib- 
uted to the fact that in Judea the 
cultures of the Occident and the Orient 
met, and that there was the point 
where new cultural ideals, or “patterns,” 
embodying the best in both, could be 
most easily developed. The sociological 
principle of the “‘cross-fertilization of 
cultures” comes in here. Social devel- 
opments in the Graeco-Roman world, 
especially stoicism and increasing cos- 
mopolitan practices, had done much to 
prepare the way for humanitarian ideas 
and ideals in religion and ethics. At 
the same time similar movements were 
starting in the Orient. That these 
should have come to a focus in Judea 
is what we should scientifically expect 
when we clearly understand the nature 
of Judaism. 


* See especially an article by Professor Votaw on “Primitive Christianity an Idealistic Social 
Movement” in the American Journal of Theology for January, 1918. 
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For the deeper reason for the de- 
velopment of Christianity in Judea 
was the nature of ancient Judaism. 
Unlike many ancient religions it had 
not wandered off, so to speak, into 
religious by-paths, but had kept close 
to the main line of religious evolution 
as the development and spiritualization 
of social ideals and values. Psycho- 
logically Judaism was an idealization 
and projection of the values connected 
with the family life. All the religious 
and ethical concepts of Judaism were 
based upon the family.t All of the 
phraseology of the later prophets 
especially was borrowed from the domes- 
tic and social life. In other words, 
the ancient Jews had kept a relatively 
unspoiled family life as the center of 
their social life, and from the fraternity 
and idealism of this “primary group” 
had derived their religious and ethical 
concepts and ideals. Now sociology 
shows that the primary source of social 
idealism is in the social experiences in 
the “primary groups,” especially in 
the family and the neighborhood. All 
human history is in one sense a struggle 
to take the fraternity and democracy 
realized in these groups, when ai their 
best, and make them humanity-wide. 
Thus Judaism in its development repre- 
sented the main trend of religious and 
social evolution; and it only needed to 
break the shell of nationalistic particu- 
larism, as we have said, to become a 
universal and humanitarian religion. 

It was the work of Jesus to broaden 
thus the religious tradition and to point 
it to its final goal. Whatever view one 
may take of his personality, all must 
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admit that the Christian movement 
received its initial form and impulse 
from him. It was his creative per- 
sonality which finally focused all the 
idealistic trends in the religious and 
moral life of the time and brought 
them to the white heat of a new religion. 
This again accords with scientific socio- 
logical principles; for sociology has 
shown that the creative influence of 
personality is necessary in all human 
achievement, and that all human prog- 
ress is achievement. Masterful per- 
sonal leadership is a necessary element, 
therefore, in every great social move- 
ment toward a higher plane of civili- 
zation; and the personality of Jesus 
furnished and has continued to furnish 
such leadership for the religious and 
moral revolution which Christianity 
seeks to effect. Jesus was not an 
accident in human history, nor is the 
recognition of his continued leadership 
of the Christian movement an accident. 

We must not look at early Chris- 
tianity, however, as anything more 
than a beginning. It has been wrongly 
regarded by most Christians as marking 
the completion and perfection of religion 
and morality? But Christianity can 
be this only when the Christian move- 
ment has achieved its final development 
and has succeeded in establishing a 
humanitarian civilization, a Christian 
state of society. Christianity is not a 
static thing. To regard Jesus himself 
as standing other than at the beginning 
of a great new movement in human 
culture is to misunderstand him cul- 
turally and historically. Even the 
words of Jesus, though they be together 


* See MacCurdy, History, Prophecy, and the Monuments, Vol. I, chap. ii. 
? See Case, The Evolution of Early Christianity, chap. i. 
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with his life the touchstone of the 
Christian spirit, mark only the beginning 
of the unfolding of a new conception 
of human relationships, a social life, non- 
predatory in character and patterned 
upon the ideals of good will, mutual 
service, and brotherhood among men. 
Christianity started, then, as a reli- 
gion of love and of human service, and 
its permanent successes have largely 
come through its having this character. 
Even though the world was not ready 
to receive and to carry out its principles 
and though its followers soon distorted 
them beyond description, yet imparti- 
ality must lead us to acknowledge 
that it started as an idealistic social 
movement in the Graeco-Roman world, 
marking the dawn of a religion of 
humanity. Moreover, it is only fair 
to add that through all the centuries 
the best representatives of Christianity 
have always held to the idealistic social 
point of view. The place of Christi- 
anity in the evolution of religion and 
its social significance accordingly is 
clear. We have said that it is an 
endeavor to transcend tribal and national 
religion and ethics by a religion of the 
love and service of humanity as a 
whole. In other words, it is an endeavor 
to establish a world-wide, ideal, human 
society, in which justice and good will 
shall be realized, upon a religious basis. 
Its aim, as has been well said, is nothing 
less than the creation of “a new world.” 
But if this is the social meaning and 
aim of Christianity, why, it may be 
asked, has historical Christianity accom- 
plished so little during all the centuries 
to establish justice and good will among 
men? The answer to such a question, 
if it were to attempt completeness, 
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would have to review, not only the 
whole history of the Christian church, 
but the whole history of the world since 
the introduction of Christianity. The 
chief obstacles to the achievement of a 
Christian state of human society, how- 
ever, may perhaps be summarized under 
three heads: The first is the fact that 
Christianity has been in the main 
taken by professed Christians as a 
theological and metaphysical doctrine 
rather than as a practical, ethical, 
and social attitude. The world into 
which Christianity was introduced was 
dominantly theologically minded, and 
it has remained in that state until very 
recent times. The second obstacle 
which Christianity as a social and 
ethical system encountered was the 
pagan religions and morals of the 
ancient world, which, we have tried to 
show, have very definitely survived 
even in the traditions of our present 
civilization. From the first, the pagan 
state of religion and morals forced 
Christianity in practical life to com- 
promise; and pagan habits of thought 
made it almost impossible for all except 
a few minds to comprehend the meaning 
of the social teachings of Christianity. 
The third obstacle to the social success 
of Christianity has been the failure of 
its representatives to appreciate the 
importance of material and economic 
factors in the life of man. 

Man is not only a spiritual being 
with spiritual, that is, social and 
ethical wants; but he is also a material 
being hemmed about by the forces of 
the material world. His spiritual life 
can only blossom and come to fruitage 
under favorable material and economic 
conditions. If it is true, as Jesus said, 
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that “man does not live by bread alone,” 
it is also true that man cannot live 
without bread. The material wants 
of life must be satisfied, in other words, 
in some proper measure before the 
spiritual life can have a fair chance to 
develop. The social ideals of religion, 
if they are to be practical, cannot concern 
themselves exclusively with the im- 
material things of life. The cry of the 
masses for bread must not be met by 
presenting them a stone in the form of 
ethical truth regarding the value of a 
mind above the things of this world. 
Nor did Jesus so teach or so act, one 
cannot but remark. When religion 
develops this sort of otherworldliness, 
it is bound to become a stumbling- 
block to human progress, and to be 
accused of being merely a means to 
quiet the justifiable discontent of the 
suffering masses. Now the social failure 
of historical Christianity in the past has 
been largely due to the non-recogni- 
tion of this truth; and this is the 
main reason why some men have lost 
their faith in the social power of re- 
ligion. 

A social and humanitarian religion 
cannot regard anything in human life 
as alien to itself. In a sense it is 
concerned as much with the material 
conditions of life as with the spiritual, 
because it does not conceive that social 
redemption is possible without control, 
for the sake of the higher social values, 
over all of the conditions of life. In 
other words, it is quite as much the aim 
of social religion to transform the 
environment in which the individual 
must live as to bring to the individual 
soul redemptive truth and spiritually 
uplifting influences; and it is the 
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material, quite as much as it is the 
spiritual, environment, which must be 
transformed if social religion is to suc- 
ceed in its great work of creating an 
ideal human society in which justice 
and good will shall be realized. 

Not only must the failures of his- 
torical Christianity be fully recognized, 
but we must also recognize the frequent 
failure hitherto of all humanitarian reli- 
gion for the reasons just mentioned. 
The social failure of humanitarian reli- 
gion, however, is like the social failure 
of science: it has been a failure at times 
to envisage the whole of the social 
reality and the whole of human life. 
In our rapidly changing and increasingly 
complex social world such failure is to 
be expected. Only a religious or scien- 
tific dogma which fails to see that 
religion is a growing, evolving thing, 
still to be perfected, would throw aside 
religion because it has failed in the past 
and is still very far from meeting the 
full needs of our social life. All of our 
institutions are failures in this sense. 
Yet one who would discard the family 
or the government, for example, because 
they have failed in the past and still 
fall short of meeting the requirements 
of our present civilization, would be 
foolish. The most conspicuous failure 
of all, the candid scientific mind will 
readily admit, is science itself. For 
modern science until very recently has 
conspicuously failed to envisage human 
life as a complex whole, and even in 
many instances, indeed, to take cogni- 
zance of social reality at all. Yet the 
scientific mind does not lose faith in 
science because of the failures of science. 
On the contrary, because of its method 
and its aim the very failures of science 
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are an incentive to the further develop- 
ment of science. ; 

In the same way the failures of 
religion always attest to its supreme 
worth and in all rational minds are an 
incentive to its further development. 
No human institution has grown in 
any other way than through successes 
and failures; and one must admit that 
the failures of institutions have more 
often contributed to their rational 
development than their successes. The 
hopeful thing in this world of ours is 
that human life and civilization are 
ever turning defeat into victory. It 
is time that those who see the social 
value of religion—who see that religion 
is not less needed than science to meet 
the problems of our complex human 
living together—should rally and turn 
into victory whatever defeats religion 
has sustained. The development of 
humanitarian religion is only just be- 
ginning; but it must be developed on 
a world-wide scale if humanitarian 
civilization is to go forward with its 
work, 
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Moral renewal is now obviously the 
one thing most needed in Western 
civilization. Only the rebirth of vital, 
humanitarian religion can save Western 
civilization from defeat. This surely 
means that the world has need of con- 
tinuing to acknowledge the spiritual 
supremacy and leadership of Jesus; 
and this means that we need a rebirth 
of vital Christianity, in the sense of the 
religion of Jesus. What is needed is 
that the leaders of the religious life of 
our day grasp the full social significance 
of religion, drop their theological dis- 
putations, give religion the positive 
humanitarian trend which the social 
situation demands, and teach clearly, 
as Jesus did, that the only possible 
service of God must consist in the 
service of men, no matter what their 
class, race, or condition may be. If 
this were done, and if such a religion 
of human service became generally 
accepted, it is safe to say that all of 
the irrational, unsocial, and unpro- 
gressive elements in our civilization 
would disappear. 


SCIENCE AND RELIGION 


II. THE RELIGION OF A SCIENTIST 


JOHN MERLE COULTER, PH.D. 
Professor and Head of the Department of Botany 
University of Chicago 


The previous lecture defined the 
scientific attitude of mind, developed 
by the search for facts. This lecture 
is intended to apply that attitude of 
mind to religion, in case a scientific 
man has retained his interest in religion. 
I can venture to speak very frankly 
because of the fact that my interest in 
religion is well known, and in fact has 
been increased by contact with science. 

Among church-loving people who 
are not trained in science, I find the 
opinion still too prevalent that science 
is at warfare with religion, and that 
religion must hold itself in readiness to 
repel the attacks of science. Even 
from the pulpit one still hears, now and 
then, the echo of this feeling; and it 
seems _to--be-.a—serious question wi 
some whether a man can be _religious 
and scientific at the same time. The 
impression that science is opposed to 
religion of course has arisen from the 
confusion of religion and theology. 
In a certain sense, theology may be 
called a science, the science whose 
subject is God, and the great body of 


whose literature is the record of men’s 


conclusions concerning God, which may 
fairly be called philosophical specula- 
tions. That such speculations have 
developed great diversity of opinion is 


evidenced by the existence of different. 


church denominations. In the midst 


of clashing theologies, r religion remains 
the same, for it deals, not it with ‘specula- 
tion , Dat with character, and its measure 

ract That belief in 
the ‘speculations ‘of one theology rather 
than another is not essential to religion 
is evidenced by the fact that from all 
these beliefs ‘there_ have. “emerged lives 
full of pure. and undefiled religion. 

With this distinction made clear, it is 
evident that the relation between science 
and dogmatic theology is in mind when 
science is is thought to be in conflict with 
religion. except in 
attack. I must confess that the great 
body of s of scientific men are indifferent to 
dogmatic” theology, not even enough 
interested in it to ask what it teaches. 
Any attack, therefore, is a negative one. 
If in their search for truth scientific 
men now and then discover facts that 
contradict certain conclusions of a specu- 
lative ative philosophy, i is it to be wondered at, 
and are they to be regarded as irre- 
ligious, or even as attacking religion ? 
This is about all there_ has been to it, 
the setting of a “discovered fact over 
against a speculation; and in the main 
scientific men have not been interested 


in ‘putting the two togethe er. 
This is no_ ‘Teflection on theology, for 


it is the noblest. of F gabjects; but its 
speculations “must_stand_or_fall_by 
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discovered facts, just as do those of 
any other science. But when religion 
is confused with any system of theology, 
all sorts of false conclusions become 
possible. 

The thoughtful Christian certainly 
appreci fact that the presentation 
of his religion must be adjusted _to the 
increasing body of | scientific 1 truth. To 
hazard religion upon t the issue invc ‘involved 
in denying matters of. definite experi ite experience 
is not to be thought of. In a scientific 
age "the result would be to alienate the 


the atmosphere. of the modern ‘labora- 
tory, and to convert a powerful and 
helpful influence. into.a serious obstruc- 
tion. In such an adjustment it would 
be both hazardous and futile to deal 
with the details of science, for they are 
ever increasing and shifting, dissolving 
and recrystallizing. 

One of the fundamental blunders of 
the old theological régime, from the 
point of view of science, was its assump- 
tion of authority in connection with 
details of scientific thought. Grievous 
injury to the cause of Christianity has 
been done by ex cathedra statements in 
reference to the methods and doctrines 
of science by those who are recognized 
to be unqualified to speak upon such 
subjects. The new régime recognizes 
the limitations that increasing knowledge 
has put upon the individual. For one 
to pass upon matters that belong to 
specialists in another field of investi- 
gation is to imperil his real message. 

The new régime, therefore, is to con- 
form not to the details of scientific 
investigation, but to the scientific atti- 
tude of mind. It matters little what 


scientific theories are advanced or with- 
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drawn. They are certainly never with- 
drawn because of ignorant opposition, 
but only on account of advance in 
knowledge. The overthrow of any 
scientific -hypothesis that has been 
opposed by representatives of Chris- 
tianity is never a vindication of that 
religion, but a triumph of scientific 
investigation. 

The new régime holds judgment in 
suspense, assured that if a hypothesis 
is false it will come to naught, and that 
if it is true no amount of opposition can 
withstand it, Any opinion based upon 
ignorance is essentially prejudiced and 
worthless, and must react unfavorably 
upon the cause it is claimed to represent. 
The spirit of the new régime, therefore, _ 
is to recognize i in scientific investigation 
a very special field of work, whose 
announced results are to be received 
with respect, and concerning the truth 
of which only further scientific investi- 
gation is ‘competent to decide. 

One of the great contributions of 
science has been to develop the type of 
mind that has been able to disentangle 
essential. religion from dogmatic theol- 


from m the things we infer. It.has always 
seemed t to me that the m most : Conspicuous 
illustration of $ process is to..be 
obtained from the teachings of Jesus. 

He has always impressed me as being 
thoroughly” scientific in “his whole atti- 


tude toward religious _ questions. In 


fact, it is the attitude of Jesus that has 
attracted the loyalty of scientific men to 
Christianity. He was the embodiment 
of religion, but no one thinks « of him as a 
dogmatic theologian. He sur- 
rounded by a nation of such theologians, 

whose speculations wo the 
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great fundamental truths of the Hebrew 


religion such a meshwork of speculation 


that they had become comipletely con- 
_cealed. Every utterance of his pierced 
“through the meshwork and revealed 
essential religion; and he left it com- 
pletely uncovered for us, more attractive 
than it thad_ever been. But a ‘philo- 
sophical a, | age soon be began to weave about 
it again a new mesh of ‘speculation, 
and often it has. been 1 nearly if not quite 
concealed. What has been called the 
emancipation however, 
which. is simply. the scientific_attitude 
of_mind, is bringing it to ‘it to light again, 
insisting that the mission of theology is 
not to obscure religion, but to keep it in 
plain sight. 

Any interdenominational movement 
is one of the many evidences that 
esseiitiat feligion the front, and 
that itmeans the same thing to the 
representatives of every phase of ecclesi- 
astical organization and belief. It 
means that the important things are 

,’ being-emphasized, and that the unessen- 
tial things are being relegated to the 
background. 
“Te is my belief also that science is 
a teacher of the morality for which 
Christianity stands, not professedly so, 
but incidentally it makes for righteous- 
ness. It would be comparatively easy 
to select from its contributions ‘to 
knowledge many that have ‘strongly 
enforced the necessity of morality; 
or to point out that its conception of 
the_inevitable consequences of acts has 
shown that results are a matter of 
course rather than of chance. To my 
mind, however, valuable as these con- 
tributions may be, they are but super- 
ficial indications of an attitude of mind 


_ which represents the chief contribution 


of science to morality. To give a clear 
conception of the relation of this attitude 
of mind to morality is difficult, for it is 
somewhat intangible, and to a certain 
extent prophetic; but to me it seems to 
be the most important phase of the 
subject. It_should be further~under- 
stood that this does ly that 
science can can el as teacher 
of morality, but_tl so far_as it 


contributes anything to morality it 
reinforces religion. 


Iw wish new. to give mese-explicitly 
my ; point of \ view in reference to religion, — 
which makes it possible for a man to bea 
scientist and a Christian at the same 
time. I: start with the following « defini- 
tion of the Christian religion: -#. is a 

senise of obligation to willing- 


ness fulfil~the obligation. Next, I 
accept Jesus’ definition of that obliga- 
tion: “Thou shalt love the Lord thy 
God with all thy heart, with all t | thy 1 mind, 
and with all thy ‘strength; 
— as thyself.” This means that 


powers. “This alliance Fepresents 
the whole constitution of of man. It is 
evident that, according to the definition 
of Jesus, a religion that doés fot 1 include 
one’s intellect, all of its t 

and experience, ‘is an incomplete 
It may be affectionate, but it may not 
be intelligent; it may be emotional, 
but it may not be sane. Religion of the 
exclusively emotional sort belongs to 
certain temperaments; but these tem- 
peraments do not often belong to the 
most effective people. And yet, the 
belief is too prevalent that one must 
dismiss his reason if he accepts religion; 
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or, as one has put it, he must keep the 
two in separate compartments that 
they may not interfere with one another. 
Most men are honest enough to refuse 
any such arrangement; and under 
these conditions religion is dismissed 
and reason is retained. 

This makes it all the more important 
to realize the fact that the association 
of reason and religion is not only 
possible, but that the founder of Chris- 
tianity insisted that reason is an essential 
constituent of religion. This means 
that religion cannot contain anything 
that reason rejects; that all the triumphs 
of reason must ever be consistent with 
religion; and that loyal affection and a 
trained mind are helpmeets in the 
progress of religion. 

It must be confessed that the church, 
the organized “representative “of the 
Christian religion, has often laid too 
exclusive stress ‘upon the factor of 
affection, and the result has been what 
may be called blind devotion rather — 
than intelligent devotion. It has even 
deplored intellectual triumphs because 
they tended to unsettle blind devotion. 
In_the light of the attitude of Jesus, 
this seems unthinkable, but it is true 
and serves to illustrate the danger of 
any religion that does not preserve and 
use_the open mind. 

I wish to illustrate the kind of 
service that knowledge mus ffust render to 
religion, if religion is not is not to be regarded 
more-afid moré as an « as an outgrown senti- 
ment. I-can only sélect a few notable 
cases to illustrate the attitude of the 
scientific mind to religion. 

The first has to do with the confusion 
of religion and theology, already referred 
to. It isa common remark that religion 
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had_a stronger hold upon our fathers 
than_upon us; and that it seems to. 
have r more hold upon us than upon our 
children. The inference is that the 
world is becoming more irreligious, 
very serious fact if true. The fact, 
however, is that our fathers belonged 
to an age intensely interested in theology. 
Its “speculations were their intellectual 
meat and drink. This theological inter- 
est of our fathers did not continue_in 
their sons; for other absorbing inter- 


‘ests presented themselves, interests that 


seemed to have more to do with our 
immediate welfare. More than all, the 
enormous advances in knowledge, ‘made 
common property by. our organization 
for general education, developed an 
attitude of that~doesnot take 
kindly to” theological speculations, or to 
speculation of any kind. In so far as 
there “aré people who still confuse 
religion with theology, this new attitude 
of mind has weakened the attraction of 


‘religion. Many an intelligent man to- 


day looks askance upon religion simply 
because he thinks it involves belief in 
certain speculations to which his experi- 
ence and his training forbid his assent. 
And still, at no time has there been such 
a wide sci Cc interest in ‘in real religion 
as now. 

The time has come to stop thinking 
of the “Christian religion as being 
represented by the “traditions of the 
elders,” as a maze of irreconcilable 
speculations, irreconcilable not only 
with one another but with known facts; 
and to regard it as represented by the 
life and teachings of Jesus. Its obli- 
gations are not those of intellectual 
consent to ancient beliefs, but of of Pro- 


gressive belief in all that increasing 
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knowledge—brings of~progressive 
seryice as new opportunities arise. As 
Peabody has put it: ‘The church is s to 
be _regarded, not as a cold-storage 
warehouse, but as a power-house. 

One of the first intellectual duties in 
reference to religion, there therefore, is_to 


discover what it really is; to disentangle — 
its essentials from the innumerable 


opinions concerning i it. There_is_only 


directly ‘to the reported _ sayings of 


Jesus. This is not all the information 
we > could % ‘Gesire, but it is is all we have; 
and for « our purpose it is quite sufficient. 

“Now comes the most difficult_part 
of the process. sess. To get real, fi first-hand 
information from this source, ‘we must 
free. ourselves from all previous opinion 
and come with an open mind. Perhaps 
we do not realize “how much heirloom 
rubbish exists among our our intellectual 
furniture. More than anything else, 
we must lay aside the mysticism that 
has blinded the eyes of millions to what 
is obvious. we expect to find hidden 
meanings, our imagination will detect 
them everywhere. “The accounts are 
simple, written in the vernacular for 
people of average intelligence, and the 
most obvious meani athe most 
probably intended. PY state- 
ments just as you would tre: treat those of a 
friend in conversati 
to 
you. It is~the~sear aginary 
hidden ‘things that has~eaused most 


people to miss gs. A 
great and it 

ink of Jesus as 
talking” e Delphic oracle. 
meant just what he said; and as he was 


giving directions for the actions of 
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He_ 


people, he had to d to speak with no ambigu- 


ous meaning. 

“The more one takes this attitude 
toward Jesus, the more does he cease 
to be a mysterious, oracle-speaking 
personality of twenty centuries ago; 
and the more does he become a friend 
walking among men today, who sees 
things through their eyes, and commends 
himself by being up to date. 

A second i duty in reference 
to feligion is t is to recognize the relation 
which the Bible ho holds to it. Never 
has the Bible held a higher place in the 
attention of mankind than now. Never 
was the necessity so great to take it 
from the domain of human superstition 
and to place it within the domain of 
human thought. To make it a fetish 
is to dismiss all helpful contact with it. 
Bound up as it is with the very existence 
of the Christian religion, too great care 
cannot be taken to establish the claims 
it makes for itself, and at the same 
time to investigate the claims that human 
judgment has made for it. 

‘Nothing c can be more unwise than to 
put in peril essential truth by fastening 
upon it unessential and doubtful claims. 
The scientific Christian certainly appre- 
ciates the fact that the presentation of 
his religion must. be adjusted tothe 
increasing body of knowledge. 

The Bible is our great textbook of 
religion and is in a class by itself. It 
teaches neither history nor science, but 
it uses both, and many other things 
besides, to enforce the religious point 
of view. The parables of Jesus illus- 
trate the use of the same method for the 
same purpose. The Bible has become 
so sacred a thing in the best life of the 
world, has generated within us such an 
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intense enthusiasm of loyalty, that 
we feel like making assertions concerning 
it rather than arguments, and are 
tempted to applaud every claim made 
for it, without stopping to consider 
whether it is well founded or not. We 
must recognize that this is unfair to the 
Bible. I must confess that the worst 
foes of the Bible have been those of its 
own household, for they have con- 
tinually put it in the attitude of being 
defended by theology against knowledge; 
and knowledge has won all the battles. 
Truth_has suffered more from being 
dressed _up_by om 
being attacked by its enéifiies: 

The problem of religion is to develop 
effective-men—and—an effective social 


edge and increase in experience, the 
tone of command changes to something 
much more binding. It is recognized 


that these statements are statements 
of inthe grown to an 
understanding of the wisdom of the 
command, nd obedience passes 
into_apprétiative “obedience; and the 
authority Fecogaised Is Hot the authority 
of power, but the far greater authority 
of truth. 

To take an extreme illustration. 
The set of religious principles contained 
in the Ten Commandments, or in the 
Sermon on the Mount, are not authori- 
tative because they are commanded, 
but because they are érue. It is missing 
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the point entirely ever to raise the 
question whether the Ten Command- 
ments or the Sermon on the Mount are 
“binding” upon this nation or upon 
that, upon this generation or upon 
some other. The question is simply 
whether they contain principles essential 
to a well-ordered individual or society; 
if so, they are true and always apply 
everywhere, just as does what we call 
“the law of gravitation.”” Newton has 
the reputation of having announced 
the law of gravitation; but I presume 
that no one would say that this law is 
binding upon us because Newton 
announced it. The world, like the 
individual, grows in knowledge; and 
the childhood of the race received as 
commands what greater maturity recog- 
nizes as statements of eternal truth, 
infinitely more binding than any com- 
mand could be. There is no resenting 
truth or quibbling about it, and obedi- 


ence is imperative. Religious truth, 
therefore, has the eternal and binding 
qualities of the truths of nature, which 
we call laws. When this compelling 
power of knowledge is reinforced by 
the attraction of a noble emotion, we_ 
have the tremendous combination pre- 
sented by y the Christian religion. 

My third illustration has to do with 
prayer. There is nothing more sacred 
and more fundamental in connection 
with religion than prayer. It is an 
essential feature of all religions, and 
its evolution with the progress of 
knowledge is a most interesting study. 
It began as a request for deliverance 
from physical troubles, and for the 
gratification of material desires. Its 
form of address was adapted to the 
idea of a whimsical, oriental despot, 


order. This is certainly the work to od 
which Jesus addressed himself. To 
help in the accomplishment of this end, 
clear and definite statements have 
been formulated for the instruction of 
men. In_the childhood of the race, 
these__ statements took the form of 
commands; but with growth in knowl- 
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who must be placated or cajoled into 
granting the request. 

With the Hebrew race there was 
added to this material point of view a 
spiritual point of view, which sought 
for spiritual blessings; but much of the 
old vocabulary and general attitude 
remained. Gradually the spiritual 
dominated the material; and this cul- 
minated in Jesus’ doctrine of prayer 
as a purely spiritual exercise, a com- 
munion of spirit with spirit, a real 
spiritual companionship, resulting in 
spiritual invigoration and courage to 
face the material side of life. 

It is curious that after Jesus the 
church lapsed so much into the old 
materialistic formulas again. Even to 
this day, an analysis of the usual 
prayer heard in public meetings reveals 
the attitude of approaching an oriental 
despot, the language being inflated 
and servile, and the requests often as 
childish (not childlike) as in the primitive 
days of the race. Naturally all this is 
unconscious, for prayer becomes ritualis- 
tic more easily than any other religious 
exercise. I imagine that many a good 
man would be startled by the impli- 
cations of a prayer that seems to him 
to be in excellent form. 

It is just this materialistic inheritance 
in connection with prayer that runs 
counter to modern knowledge and raises 
most trying questions. Such questions 
would never have been raised had prayer 
kept along the lines suggested by the 
incomparable, spiritual, model prayer 
of Jesus, addressed to a Father rather 
than to a despot. 

We are in a material world, and we 
take what it brings us, as Jesus did; 
but the proper use of prayer is not 
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to change material conditions, but to 
develop the spirit that enables us to 
use them to the best advantage. 

If prayer is held to steadily as a 
spiritual exercise, whose beneficent re- 
sults in millions of lives can be pointed 
out, there can be no criticism against it. 
But if we claim for it what Jesus never 
did, we will find ourselves offending 
the good sense of those who ought to 
be induced to join us in using it. 

These illustrations, dealing with some 
of the more conspicuous and mis- 
understood phases of religion, will serve 
to show how a man trained in science 
can look past the surface ripples of 
religion that seem to be running in 
every direction and getting nowhere, 
and can recognize the deep oceanic 
current that moves steadily onward. He 
disregards the ripples and realizes that 
it is the deep current that is destined to 
modify the temperature of continents. 

In short, the scientific mind is open 
to the truth; it seeks for trustworthy 
evidence in reference to it; if necessary, 
it strives to strip off the husks of human 
opinion that it may get at the kernel; 
and when found it accepts it with ardor. 

In_conclusion, I wish to outline 
what may be called’@ Scientific approach 
to 

Religion is now known to be a 
universal impulse. No race of men in 
any age of the world has failed to give 
expression to this impulse. Any uni- 
versal human impulse must have some 
function. The function of the food 
impulse, for example, is to keep us in 
health and vigor. It seems obvious 


that the function of the religious impulse 
is to develop the greatest efficiency, to 
bring man to the highest expression of 
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his being. The resulting efficiency all 
depends upon the ideal selected. If 
there is an unwise selection in response 
to the food impulse, the result is un- 
happy; and so if there is selected an 
unwise ideal in response to the religious 
impulse, the result is far from efficiency. 

The effective ideal has been demon- 
strated by generations of human experi- 


ence. Men 
some of the ; some of them noble 
all of them can dominate. _Which 
one | e shall be ‘selected to dominate? 
This selection determines a man’s reli- 
gion. The baser impulses can be dis- 
missed as. out of consideration whe en wi we 


problem is to is to ‘select among our nobler 
impulses the one ‘that shall always 
determine a_ decision when conflicting 


interests are involved. 
If we try to discover the ane 


impulse selected by those whose 
we admire most, those “about. 
we have read, ond also | ‘those _whom we 
know, we find” that’ they have_selected 
unselfishness to dominate in their lives; 
unselfishness...that expresses__itself_ in 
oa It is the most difficult possible 
selection, for it runs counter to_ to most 
of our other impulses. But_it_makes 
the erénce Ween a self-centered 


life and an_outgoir itgoing lifé-~ Men can be 
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put into two categories: those who are 
centripetal tal (self-centered) _ and ~ those 
who are centrifugal (out-going). ‘There _ 
can be no question a as to which category — 
is the more efficient. 

‘The next step is to to discover the 
stimulus that will secure response to an_ 
impulse so difficult to keep functional. 


It is clear that the most masterful 


human passion, and therefore the most 
powerful human stimulus, is love. We 
realize that everything that is finest in 
human character and conduct is in 
response. to the stimulus of love. Our 
conclusion is that the most effective 
ideal for the religious impulse is love 
stimulating service. This is the ideal 
of the Christian religion, and it makes 
me choose it as the only religion with a 
scientific approach, no matter how much 
theologians and __rival..church- organi- 
zations and professing Christians may 
confuse the issue. Furthermore, since 
it has selected our most masterful 
passion as the stimulus, it is the final 
religion... As I look at it, the great 
contribution which Jesus made to reli- 
gion was his recognition of the master- 
passion, love, asthe most powerful 
stimulus to develop the best that is in 
man. It is no wonder that, in the 
religion of Jesus, God is not only called 
Father, but is personified as love. 


Nore.—The foregoing is one of a series of lectures delivered at the McCormick Theo- 


logical Seminary, Chicago. 
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A few years ago Edmund Gosse wrote 
a book which has become a classic. 
Father and Son was the story of the 
conflict of two temperaments, as he 
called it, but it was rather the story of 
the conflict of two ages. Philip Gosse, 
the father, was a well-known biologist, 
an observer of a singularly accurate 
type, an artist able to transfer to paper 
what the eye saw through the micro- 
scope; he was also a man of piety and of 
the most rigid evangelical view. He had 
no imagination, no poetry; he believed 
that every word of the Bible had to be 
taken as literally true; and, himself 
without historical sense, he held that 
ecclesiastical directions given by the 
apostle to a little group of Greeks were 
to be interpreted with the same meaning 
and the same rigidity for the conditions 
of today. When Darwin’s Origin of the 
Species appeared in 1859 the scientist 
found himself with his science in one 
hand and his faith in the other. He 
knew the fossils in the rocks but he 
found himself bound to believe that the 
world was made in seven literal days. 
It was this struggle between reason and 
faith that the son painted with such 
poignancy and tragic power in that brief 
book. For the son was modern while 
the father was primeval. The father 
remained in the old world; the son 
entered the new. Darwin’s Origin of the 
Species (Lyall’s Geology, “Essays and 
Reviews”) marks the boundary between 
medieval and modern thought on scien- 
tific matters. 


In the affairs of religion this long and 
desperate war marks some such definite 
line. We, who are within the churches, 
are acutely conscious that organized 
religion had very little say in these great 
international issues. We bring no rail- 
ing accusation against the churches. 
We do not say that if the churches had 
been more faithful this desolating con- 
flict would have been impossible, but we 
do say that when the issue had been 
joined the churches were but chips upon 
the current. As organized churches 
they were able to do but little, and the 
representatives of these churches in the 
trenches found that the men who were 
carrying on that tremendous struggle 
had apparently very little use for 
organized religion. They were doing 
the greatest thing that man ever had 
done, but they did not appear to be able 
to relate it to the highest of all human 
motives. Even before the war ten- 
dencies, which have now become accentu- 
ated, were visible enough. 

There was unquestionably a decreased 
interest in churches and in attendance 
at ordinances. Somehow or other the 
old urgency of religion had passed 
away. No small measure of spurring 
was required to induce people to attend 
church. The feature was common to all 
lands—in the Old Country, where tra- 
ditions have cut deeper tracks, as well 
as in the new country, where there is less 
patience with the thing that is customary. 

Perhaps it was this dulness of interest 
in organized religious life that led to 
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extreme types of evangelism. My own 
memory goes back to the preaching of 
Moody and to the sight of great audiences 
deeply moved by his most simple and 
direct teaching of the New Testament 
story. I can remember also Henry 
Drummond, who changed completely 
the religious life of the Scottish universi- 
ties by a spiritual power that was none 
the less real because it was exercised by 
a man who was a scholar and a gentle- 
man. Both these great efforts were 
unaccompanied by any beating of the 
big drum, but their work has stood the 
test of time. Since then there has been 
nothing in any way comparable in direct 
evangelical effort. We have had all 
kinds of extreme statement, of impossible 
theology, of biblical teaching that had 
shut its eyes to facts, of sensationalism 
that only alienated many whom it was 
intended to impress. I do not over- 
state the case when I say that the 
machinery, the definite psychological 
effort, has been so evident in recent 
evangelical efforts as to make men, in 
sympathy with the general object, ques- 
tion the reality of the more immediate 
agents in it. 

There seems, however, to be no real 
field for this kind of work at present. 
The war has transferred emphasis from 
individual salvation to the salvation 
of the race. The old evangelism had, 
as its great appeal, the fleeing from 
the wrath to come, the need of the indi- 
vidual soul making sure of its eternal 
destiny. But in this war the individual 
ceased to count, a man’s life mattered 
nothing, the lives of a thousand men 
massed in a battalion was the merest 
incident. A whole division might dis- 
appear; casualties might amount to 


sixty thousand, as they did in the futile 
struggle at Loos, and still the issue re- 
mained undetermined. Besides the ap- 
parent uselessness of the individual the 
fear of death vanished in these surround- 
ings. The human misery was such that 
a man did not care whether he died or 
lived. But even if he did wish to live, the 
sense that the cause for which he was 
fighting was something so infinitely vast 
conquered the selfishness which was 
latent in the old evangelical view. A man 
who was anxious about his personal 
safety was a bad soldier and a disinte- 
grating influence. His attitude was held 
to be not admirable but despicable. 
He had to think, not of himself, but of 
the issue, and when you realize that the 
greater portion of the active manhood 
of many nations was engaged in this 
war you feel how inevitable it is that 
this unselfish conception of the individ- 
ual life should be transferred to the 
religious outlook. A man today is not 
worrying about his personal future in 
spiritual things, but he is desperately 
anxious that the race should never again 
pass through such a Gehenna; deeply 
concerned that his son should not have 
to endure as his father endured. 

The interest of religion has worked 
back from otherworldliness to unworldli- 
ness. I do not mean to say, of course, 
that religious life was in any way cor- 
rectly represented by the sentimentalism 
of many of its hymns, such as “Earth 
Is But a Desert Drear, Heaven Is My 
Home.” Any man who takes that view 
of the life that now is, is faithless and 
unbelieving. Whatever earth may be, 
it is our one opportunity of putting our- 
selves to the test, and if it is full of 
tragedy it is full of things most beautiful 


and wholly to be enjoyed, and this 
has always been recognized in the Chris- 
tian church. St. Francis of Assisi, with 
his joy in the birds and the flowers and 
the world around him, is characteristic 
of the uplift of heart that true religion 
has had as its most precious gift. And 
wherever we find any great social move- 
ment we shall find also that the Christian 
church has been behind it and thrusting 
it forward. The great antislavery 
struggle in England was begun by a 
little group of men who were first and 
foremost religious. The struggle against 
the rule of the liquor trade has been 
fought by the churches and by all that 
multitude of temperance agents that 
now is finding the justification of its 
toil. And yet in organized religion 
there has always been a certain inclina- 
tion to tolerate evil social conditions 
because of the fact that there was a world 
to come in which the balance of the joy 
and sorrow would be righted. There 
may also have been in this acquiescence 
to conditions in themselves indefensible 
some measure of teaching as to the 
second coming of our Lord by which 
men would be excused from laboring for 
the benefit of their fellows on the ground 
that all such toil was ineffectual, since 
all might be left until the Lord himself 
appeared to sweep away the evil. 

These conditions were all at work 
before the war, but the war has empha- 
sized them and hastened processes which 
hitherto had been but slow. We find 
it hard even now to check ourselves in 
thinking that the pre-war conditions 
can be restored. They cannot be re- 
stored. We have entered upon a new 
era just as surely as the church did after 
1860, when it found that it had to read- 
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just its faith to new knowledge. We 
have to readjust our working to new 
conditions. Never again can the world 
be so easy a place for the privileged 
classes. And if war has opened men’s 
eyes to the fact that the pre-existing 
conditions were in themselves unstable 
and unjustifiable, this will be but one of 
the many valuable side issues of the 
conflict. 

Is it possible at this stage to give any 
indication of the place that religion will 
take in this new-world? Some of its 
trends seem already to be distinct enough. 

1. Religion will be social rather than 
individual. There “has been hitherto 
a great unwillingness-on-the part of 
Christian people to enter upon social 
questions from the feeling that such 
questions had in them divisive elements, 
and that it was the business of the 
Christian church to make more close the 
relationship of the individual to his 
God rather than to deal with those wide 
problems that touch on economics and 
politics. But unquestionably condi- 
tions have a very great deal to do with a 
man’s s Spiritual welfare. You may get 
conditions under which 
honesty, and chastity are almost impos- 
sible, and if these are to be ignored by the 
Christian church because of some a priori 
authority, that after all has no higher 
sanction than expediency, the church 
in what it fancies to be its righteous- 
ness is only turning its back upon a diffi- 
cult issue. This world is our business. 
We know nothing about the next world. 
This. is our one. great. opportunity. 
Think then of the position in view of 
eternity of those whose few years here 


the higher things humanly impossible. 
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Men’s eyes are holden that they cannot 
see. The early years of the nineteenth 
century were years in which those with 
any sense of letters in them brooded with 
Wordsworth and rejoiced with Scott. 
But they were the years in which the 
workhouses in England were swept of 
little children who were carted off to the 
textile mills of Lancashire. There they 
were housed in lean-to sheds with one 
wretched bed for each two children. 
There they worked in  twelve-hour 
shifts, those tiny things, eight, and 
nine, and ten years old, and as one 
child turned out of bed the other turned 
in. On these things the financial pros- 
perity of Lancashire was built up, but 
the cry of those miserable children 
never reached the ears of those whose 
hearts rejoiced in the fresh outbursts 
of literary activity. And even within 
our own time, because we had been 
acquainted with nothing better, we have 
regarded certain conditions as inevitable. 
A man brought up, let us say, in Glas- 
gow or in Dundee did not see the horror 
of a social system under which something 
like three-fourths of the people were 
born to chronic poverty and wretched- 
ness. The misfortune of barefooted 
children in the winter time and the dirt 
of the slums might indeed occasion a 
passing remark, but there was no sense 
that it was any of his business to have 
his conscience pricked with those things, 
nor was it inculcated upon him that it 
was the churches’ concern effectively to 
deal with them. Even today things exist 
which cannot be justified. I never pass 
the Kingston Penitentiary and look at 
those great thirty-foot walls with the 
guards posted at each corner, carrying 
rifles slung over their shoulders, without 


thinking of the awfulness of a system 
which deals with its lawbreakers in this 
way. There will always be, I suppose, 
men and women devoid of conscience 
against whom society will have to pro- 
tect itself, but many of the people within 
those walls are the victims of conditions 
and have in them possibilities of better 
things. The remedial and the occupa- 
tional treatment, which is now at work 
in several places in Canada and so largely 
in the United States, is the answer of 
an awakening society to that questioning 
as to whether it can be right to put those 
who have sinned against society, pos- 
sibly by accident, into conditions which 
make a return to citizen life well-nigh 
impossible. There is manifestly danger 
to its peace in the Christian church 
concerning itself with social effort, but 
the Christian church will die if it does 
not so concern itself, and indeed men 
everywhere are questioning whether 
the conventional form in which we know 
the church is really the kind of thing 
through which the spirit of Christ can 
be expected most fully to manifest itself. 
Not all those who are religious are within 
the churches, and_ the church may 
confidently look for its new.revival along 
social lines. The old days are gone. 
The students of my time found it hard to 
interest themselves in the typology upon 
which the previous generation, such as 
McCheyne and Bonar, had fed, and the 
generation that now is, is reading a new 
book, and is sure that the church as 
Christian cannot stand by 
while conditions disastrous to the 
of the individual of the community sti stil 
exist unremedied. 

2. Religion will be increasingly | non- 
ecclesiastical. With the decreased i inter- 
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est of our time in dogma the things that 
separate one church from another-are 
becoming less ‘clear. 


though these mor movements samy in can 
cases have proved ‘premature, still the 
trend of men’s thoughts is unmistakable. 
No longer does the world care for the 
philosophicat~statement of religious 
truth. “Those impassioned debates be- 
tween Calvinists and Arminians are to 
us now almost unthinkable, and_the 
student_of theology, being taught in in 
the church history classroom of the 
various heresies of the ages, finds his 
mind hospitable rather than antipathetic 
to a great many of them. For the 
differences that separate the churches are 
the products of days long gone past, and 
they have cressed the seas to this new 
country and are irrelevant to the condi- 
tions which we find here. The things 
that separated men. in—Scotland,. or 


upon the conditions that confront a 
developing church on the prairies or in 
the_Middle West. I was brought up 
in the ‘atmosphere and in the sur- 
roundings of the Covenanters. The 
Scots’ Worthies was a great book in my 
father’s house. I knew the descendants 
of the Pedens and of the Howies, and 
lived for years on the borders of Drume- 
log Moor, and every twist in the Moss- 
hags is familiar to me. But I am far 
more interested in the Western Conti- 
nent that is to be than the Scotland that 
has been. And the problems that 
confront the minister today are not 
those theoretical questions of ecclesiasti- 
cal liberty, but downright practical 
problems of the means by which a new 
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population composed of a dozen differ- 
ent races may be welded into some co- 
herent whole and removed from its 
old surroundings and constraints by 
some powerful and fresh religious im- 
pulse. If any man should look forward 
and not back it is the man of faith. 

The community spirit, too, is the 
most characteristic thing of our modern 
lifé. ifé. It is the product of a true democ- 
racy. One school attended by all classes 


of the citizenship, one civic center, one 
religious temple—these are the things 
that the new society of today is reaching 
out toward. This_ Western world is 
gregarious. Nothing can more clearly 
indicate the difference between Europe 
and this continent than the contrast 
between the conduct of people in the 
railway train, let us say. In England, 
the Englishman keeps himself to himself. 
He does not know and does not wish to 
know the man sitting beside him. They 
may have come from the same place, 
but if one belongs to what calls itself the 
“county” and the other to the business 
world, they are a whole continent apart. 
But here there is a friendliness that 
indeed is‘ almost embarrassing. Con- 
versation begins at once. You have 
not gone fifty miles before your neighbor 
knows all about you, and in addition 
to the facts which he has extracted he 
also formed a number of inferences. 
That is but one aspect of the community 
spirit, and in a democratic country it 
is a far healthier and more friendly kind 
of thing than the aloofness of caste and 
the attitude of social distrust. The 
general type is sure to reflect itself 
in the church. Caste anywhere is 
odious; within the Christian church 
itisimmoral. We can expect, therefore, 


or nearly fou 
hundred years ago have little bearing 
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that the divisions which have separated 
good people striving after the same ends 
will be broken down, and that while 
diversity of type on the part of indi- 
viduals will maintain a certain diversity 
in the forms of congregations, still the 
bitterness and the overlapping, which 
have been the marks of denomination- 
alism, will become less and less evident. 

3. The_practice of religion will be 
increasingly differentiated. The con- 
ception of religion which has come 
uct of a particular type of evangelical 
view, is that preaching is the main thing 
in_a re Tvice. religious 
work has tended to concentrate itself 
on Sunday, and he had fulfilled the whole 
duty of churchmanship who maintained 
ordinances and did not neglect the 
assembly of God’s people. This very 
uniformity of type has brought with it 
its own penalties. For one thing it has 
made the religious life of a community 
depend far too much upon men who 
were set aside as preachers, and it has 
not demanded enough of the general 
body of people. Then again, all are not 
interested in preaching, even when the 
preacher himself is interesting, a condi- 
tion that cannot always be fulfilled. 
And indeed it may be questioned whether 
this delegation of religious service to 
the minister has not had the result of 
making it easy for others to evade their 
obligations. There is, of course, no 
greater influence anywhere than a great 
preacher. But the gift is a very rare 
thing. Under present conditions, how- 
ever, one man is expected to do every- 


thing, to~preach,-to-teach, to be the 


different activities. Tithe minister have 


a special gift along any one of these lines 
he is not able to give time to its develop- 
ment, so greatly is he being called upon 
by the claims of other things for which 
he has no special adaptability. “There 
is a real danger i in this insistence upon 2 a 
vast amount of preaching. We have 
been. taught the truth from childhood. 
We need to be given more opportunity 
of putting our faith into exercise. The 
belief that is not reaching out toward 
someone else is probably turning in upon 
itself in introspection or dying for lack of 
exercise. The Anglican church so far 
is the only one in Protestantism which is 
striving to make full use of different 
gifts. When it discovered a great 
preacher like Liddon, it set him apart 
to do nothing but preach. The lesson 
is being learned by the Protestant 
churches as a whole. The preacher 
will always have his place, and_the 


preacher will always wish —to_keep_in 


touch as far as he may with those who 
are in sorrow yand distress; for apart from 
that contact with the realities of life 
the interpretation of the Word may 
become subtle or remote. But _there 
will be as well in the church-of the future 
someone to look after_the~young,—to. 
direct _ their teaching and_their other 
activities. “A deaconess will carry on 
the work among the women. In the 
down-town churches _the—-poor-.man’s 
lawyer will see that the ignorant are not 
victimized. There is no end to the 
activities of the Christian church once 
it ceases to regard itself as-a preaching 
association. 

Apart altogether from matters of 
organization and of the statement of 
dogma, religion in the new age will 
have its character determined by two 
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things, by its attitude toward Scripture 
and by its expression of the fact of 
Christ. 

a) Its attitude toward Scripture.— 
His eyes are closed who does not see 
that the present is an anxious time for 
those who love their Bibles. All kinds 
of influences have been bearing upon 
Scripture, and the extent to which we 
have been moved by this is a matter of 
degree. To some it seems that the 
place of Scripture has been destroyed. 
There are others as wise and as earnest 
who think that the place of Scripture 
has been recreated. Most of us con- 
fidently believe that the main thing 
for our churches to do is to teach us 
more Scripture, and to see to it that we 
' come to know better what those sacred 
writings contain. Here is history, phi- 
losophy, poetry, experience, doubt, 
despair, passion, love, unconquerable 
faith. But the old view, which thought 
of our Book as coming down direct from 
God in the form in which we now have 
it, shut out from men’s eyes the history 
and the characteristic human element 
which runs through Scripture. Even 
within our own times the prophets have 
been made new, since we understood that 
they were dealing with conditions which 
they saw before their eyes, and were 
applying to the immediate thing the 
principles that held true and hold true 
in all ages. No longer is there a fanci- 
ful seeking for fulfilment of this pre- 
diction or that, but the desire to know 
how faith was maintained under condi- 
tions that humanly speaking were des- 
perate. It wasan old faith that sustained 
us from 1914 to 1918; it was the belief 
that the thing that was wrong in itself, 
however it might be backed by human 
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power, must finally fail. And when 
the bells rang on the armistice morning 
we knew that the Lord still lived. To 
go back today over the first two chapters 
of Amos, that is, over the earliest 
consecutive bit of writing in the Old 
Testament, is to find that our experience 
gives a new interpretation to the old 
faith in God and in ancient horror at 
inhumanity. Inquiry into the New 
Testament has given us nothing so 
radical and so definite as has been 
achieved by the Old Testament scholar. 
For in the Old Testament we are dealing 
with literature which ranges over a 
thousand years, while the New Testa- 
ment is the produci of but one century. 
Those who are disturbed or anxious 
may take it that the figure of Christ has 
been in no way disturbed. Indeed it 
stands out still more clearly after all 
inquiry. The real miracle is not the 


. manner of his birth nor the feeding of 


the five thousand, but his presence and 
his presentation in a world of sin. The 
miracle is the moral not the material 
miracle. And while the world may 
strive to realize a society which will be 
a Christian society, the individual will 
never feel that his wants have been met 
merely by his endeavors for the good of 
others. For life is beset with the sense 
of failure, and the clder one grows the 
more one becomes convinced that almost 
all men are disappointed. Deeper still 
behind the sense of failure and of dis- 
appointment there is the knowledge of 
their own unworthiness and the increas- 
ing conviction that they have no right 
to call themselves by the name of Christ. 
These utterances in the prayers of aged 
people which used to startle youth, these 
phrases of self-contempt in the letters of 
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Samuel Rutherford, all this that seems 
almost morbid, when we think of it in the 
sunlight, in the lives of men and women 
who have themselves lived most near 
God, is the true conviction of sin borne 
in upon those who know the truth and 
their failure to realize it. Everyone 
longs to be able to begin again, and if 
life were to be nothing but the accumula- 
tion of defeat and despair the mere 
thought that there was any continuance 
of this life would be in itself the com- 
pletest irony and distress. Even if the 
Scripture did not bear witness to it with 
such clearness there would need to be 
some overwhelming love which can 
forgive. Men try to put the atonement 
in the terms of doctrine and of course 
every spiritual truth must strive after 
an intellectual statement. But the 
church defeats itself if it expects too 
great exactitude in the terms of faith. 
Many people are brought within the 
Kingdom whose knowledge is quite 
inadequate. But they had felt the 
great need, and the setting forth of the 
cross gave them the flash, the solution 
of what they had been struggling for, and 
the peace that they had been seeking. 


And so long as humankind is human- 
kind there will always be spiritual 
religion. We are not debarred by the 
fact that seekers after God in ages past 
have found their need met in this way, 
and that in seeking to understand and 
interpret for ourselves the Person of 
Jesus Christ our statement may seem 
inadequate to those trained in another 
school, or it may be too definite for the 
mystic and the poet, but there must be 
room for each man to utter himself, 
to say what he himself has seen of the 
love of God made plain in Christ. After 
all reality is what we are all striving for. 
To recur to the illustration with which 
we started: If Phillip Gosse with his 
narrow scientific view could interpret 
Scripture as though it were a specimen 
under a microscope and feel nothing of its 
poetry and its broad spaces, and yet have 
the assurance that, as he sawit, it met his 
need, so we must grant freedom to 
another man with more imagination and 
wider view to utter in terms less definite 
the thing that he himself has personally 
discovered. After all the great question 
is ““Sayest thou this thing of thyself or 
did others tell it thee of Me.” 
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WHY I BELIEVE 


A SERIES OF AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL CONFESSIONS 


Ill. WHY Ii BELIEVE IN GOD 


WILLIAM ADAMS BROWN, PH.D., D.D. 
Union Theological Seminary, New York City 


Before I can answer the question, 
why I believe in God, there is a prior 
question which must be asked and 
answered, and that is, what kind of 
God I believe God to be. For there are 
many different ways of thinking of God 
and men are led to them for very differ- 
ent reasons. All religions, indeed, are 
at one in declaring that whatever else 
God may be he is the supreme object of 
worship. But experience shows that 
men have worshiped many different 
kinds of God and that their ideas differ 
partly because of differences in their 
conception of what is supreme and 
partly because of differences in their 
view of the nature of worship. 

The God whom I worship is the 
Christian God, a self-conscious person- 
ality, who has a plan for the world and 
who invites men to co-operate with him 
in realizing it. He is known to me ina 
thousand ways, for he touches my life at 
every point where I touch reality. But 
he is known to me most clearly in the 
character of Jesus Christ, who expresses 
in human form the qualities of righteous- 
ness, love, and wisdom which I believe 
to be present in God supremely. 

When I say that God is a self- 
conscious personality I do not mean that 
he is simply a larger man. Conscious- 
ness as I know it in myself is limited in 


countless ways. It is limited by space 
and time, by the conditions of the 
physical environment, outward and in- 
ward, including in this the nervous 
system and the brain. It is limited by 
heredity, individual and social, and all 
the other complex conditions which make 
each human individual the imperfect, 
struggling, growing, aspiring creature 
that he is. In contrast to this, God, as 
the supreme object of my worship, 
represents to me the realized ideal, the 
things I would like to be but am not. 
He is not only my realized ideal, but 
that of my fellows as well, the bond of 
union which unites me with those from 
whom I differ, because he possesses 
qualities which we all alike reverence 
and after which we all alike aspire. 

How God can be this I cannot under- 
stand, as the less can never understand 
the greater. But even where I cannot 
understand, I believe, because there is 
something in me which tells me that I 
myself am greater than I know and 
that in admiration of the greatest I find 
my truest self fulfilled. Personality is 
the name which I give to that in me 
which thus aspires after the best, and in 
saying that God is person I am using 
the word that describes the best within 
me as the fittest word I can command to 
suggest the best without me. 
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I have called this God the Christian 
God. I am well aware that God has 
often been otherwise described in Chris- 
tian history. He has been defined in 
creed and confession as omnipresent, 
omniscient, omnipotent, immutable, 
eternal, as Father, Son, and Spirit, 
three persons in one substance and 
more of the same kind. I respect the 
motives which inspired these state- 
ments. I seein the men who made them 
the desire to express in the language 
of their day the same aspiration after 
the highest which I discover in myself, 
but to me they add little or nothing to 
what I have already said. They are 
attempts to say in the technical lan- 
guage of the schools what the simple 
faith of multitudes has proved in experi- 
ence, that in the God whom Jesus 
Christ has revealed as Father we have 
the answer to our questions, the satis- 
faction of our aspirations, the solace of 
our sorrows, and the inspiration of our 
highest endeavor. Like enough to us 
to assure us of his understanding, he is 
yet far enough above us to command our 
reverence, and in the union of kinship 
and transcendence the mystery of his 
being consists. 

There are many questions which such 
a description leaves unanswered. It 
tells me nothing of the relation of God 
to the physical universe we call nature. 
It tells me little of the relation of God to 
the social process which we know as his- 
tory. It leaves unsolved the world-old 
debate as to the relation of freedom 
of law and the still older, more baffling 
puzzle as to the origin and meaning of 
evil. With all of these my God is con- 
cerned; in all I find him present. He 
reveals himself in history; he reveals 


himself in nature; he provides the moral 
environment which helps me in my 
struggle after the good. Above all he is 
with me in the experience of evil, warn- 
ing me of its danger, sympathizing with 
me in its suffering, redeeming me from its 
deadening and soul-destroying effect and 
revealing to me in and through the whole 
mysterious and heart-breaking experience 
a moral meaning which is big with creat- 
ive and ennobling possibility. But he 
acts in all this not as an arbitrary despot 
or even as an indulgent parent, but as a 
wise, sympathetic, patient, tender friend, 
using laws whose sovereignty he him- 
self respects for ends which transcend 
law as personality always transcends 
the instruments which it uses. 

So much for what I believe about 
God. Now as to why I believe in him. 
Here again I must distinguish, for there 
is more than dne kind of belief. I 
may believe with the mind on the con- 
straint of logic, or with the will on the 
testimony of authority, or I may believe 
with my whole personality, mind, will, 
and affections alike, because I find in 
the object believed in the answer to 
deep-seated longings rooted in my nature 
which make me what lam. To answer 
the question why I believe in God I 
must tell the story of the way in which 
in my own case belief in the first and 
second of these senses was replaced by 
belief in the third. 

I began by believing in God because 
my father and mother before me believed 
in him. I was born ina home in which 
belief in such a God was taken for 
granted. It was the implicit assumption 
of all that was said and done. His 
presence was recognized in the grace 
said at meals, in the family prayers which 
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began the day, in the church service to 
which we all went on Sunday, in personal 
conversation with father or mother 
when things went wrong or new oppor- 
tunities were to be faced. But most of 
all it was recognized in the lives of 
my father and mother. No one could 
be with them for any length of time 
without discovering that the existence 
of God, and such a God, was as real a fact 
to them as any other fact of life. No 
one could observe them without per- 
ceiving that this belief had definite 
effects upon their characters which could 
not be overlooked. In the home in 
which I was brought up prayer was 
literally communion with God and it 
made a difference in life. 

At first, then, my belief in God, like 
all my other beliefs, came to me from 
without on the basis of external author- 
ity. I believed because I found others 
believing. But even at this early stage 
there is a transition to be noted. What 
I first believed because my father told 
me, I soon came to believe because of 
what I saw my father’s belief did for 
him. I believed in my father’s God 
because I believed in my father and 
what I saw in him justified my trust. 

As I grew older and began to think 
for myself, this simple belief was sub- 
jected to a double test. It was no 
longer possible for me to take over my 
father’s faith without question. I had 
to put it to the test of my own experi- 
ence, and here I found that revision was 
necessary, both as to what I believed and 
as to the reason for my believing it. 

It was necessary for me in the first 
place to revise my idea of what God was 
like, for I learned that even as to the 
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simplest realities men do not agree. 
In college and still more in the theo- 
logical seminary I discovered, to my 
surprise, how wide a difference of inter- 
pretation can find lodgment within the 
compass of a single word. I faced 
modern science with its doctrine of 
development; biblical criticism with 
its emphasis upon the human element 
in the Bible; contemporary philosophy 
with its challenge of historic dogma 
and its affirmation of the relativity 
of our knowledge. I had to distinguish 
in my beliefs between that which is less 
and that which is more certain, and, 
what is more important still, between 
that which matters little and that which 
matters much. 

Into such a crucible with all my other 
inherited beliefs my belief in God was 
thrown, and when it emerged it was the 
same and not the same. It was the 
same in its central content, but differ- 
ent in its emphasis and in its implica- 
tions. I still believed in God as person, 
wise, loving, Christlike, fatherly Helper, 
and Friend, but I realized, as I could 
not realize before, how little we know 
of personality and its laws, how strange 
and surprising a thing it is to be good 
and wise and loving, out of how great a 
background of mystery, surrounded by 
what unanswered and unanswerable 
questions has come to us the human 
figure through whose character as 
through a window Christians look into 
the face of God. 

There was a time when I supposed 
God could be demonstrated by reason. 
I found this was not true. The argu- 
ments used to establish his existence, 
like all arguments as to ultimates, 
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assumed what they professed to prove 
and were rather evidences of an existing 
faith than its ground. There was a 
time when I believed that revelation 
could supplement the limitations of 
reason, not realizing that revelation, if 
it is really to reveal, must address itself 
to reason, and that to substitute one 
mystery for another is not to bring 
light but only to exchange darkness for 
darkness. So I was led to see that with 
faith in God as with all our ultimate 
beliefs there is only one road to enlight- 
enment, namely, to accept as real that 
to which that which is best in us irresist- 
ibly points. It is so with all the realities 
that matter most: our friendships, our 
ideals, that better unrealized self we 
know we ought to be. We believe in 
them because of an inner necessity of 
our moral nature which discovers itself 
to us in the course of our practical task 
of living. We do not argue ourselves 
into believing in them. We find them; 
or rather, they find us. Soit is with God. 
I saw that if I was to continue to believe 
in God with a good conscience, it must 
be because there was something in me 
which I could not surrender without 
ceasing to be myself, which required 
the reality of God as the complement 
of my own reality. 

So I was led to the second revision of 
which I have spoken, the revision of the 
grounds for my belief in God. I had 
begun by believing in God because 
my father told me there was a God. I 
was confirmed in this belief because of 
what I saw of its effects in my father’s 
character. I now perceived that if I was 
to continue to believe with full con- 
viction it must be because I could find 
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effects in myself which corresponded to 
those which I had observed in him. 

But I soon found that there is no 
way in which one generation can repro- 
duce the experience of another even in 


a matter so sacred and fundamental as — 


belief in God. There were things which 
God meant to my father which he could 
not mean to me. There were ways in 
which he was conscious of touching him 
in experience which I sought in vain. 
To him prayer had an intimacy, a 
directness, a simplicity, which in the 
rush and hurry and complexity of my 
life it became increasingly difficult if 
not impossible for me to attain. God 
was real indeed, and near, but no longer 
clear-cut and distinct as of old. Every- 
where present—in nature, in history, 
in my own life—he was for that very 
reason nowhere clearly defined, and there 
were moods in which it seemed as if one 
could dispense with him altogether. 

But these moods were passing. As I 
went farther on into the strange new 
world which modern science opened 
before me I found there the same needs 
of guidance, of inspiration, of security, 
of comradeship, of worship, of which 
our fathers had been conscious before 
us, and which has led them to their 
faith in God. There was the same 
inner demand for assurance that the 
aspiration after the ideal, which now 
as in the past gave life its true mean- 
ing, was answered by some reality in 
which it found its fulfilment. There 
was the same necessity of choice between 
two rival alternatives, either to trust 
one’s best as the revelation of the true, 
or to surrender the hope of moral 
unity at the behest of one’s fears. There 
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was the same conviction, all the more 
compelling because of the long and pain- 
ful road by which it had been attained, 
that in Jesus and that for which he stood 
there was the best that man had yet 
known or could yet conceive. 

Facing these alternatives, how was 
one to know which way the truth lay. 
There was but one way that I could see 
and that was by trying. One must put 
one’s faith to the proof. One must live 
as though God were what faith declares 
him to be and see whether he did not 
answer the test. 

But one must experiment in one’s 
own way. What does it mean for the 
modern Christian to find in experience 
the God whom Christ has revealed? It 
means to discover, amid all the selfish- 
ness and disillusionment of our time, 
men who make their own the ideal of 
unselfish sharing which Jesus made cen- 
tral in his picture of God. It means to 
see a new religion of mutual helpfulness 
and service taking the place of the old 
self-centered religion which was content 
with winning heaven for one’s self, how- 
ever many of one’s brothers might fail. 
It means to feel new bonds of sympathy 
uniting one with men of every name and 
race and intellectual and social creed 
who yet believe that love is the greatest 
thing in the world. It means to look 
back over the history of Christianity 
with a new perspective, counting great 
things great, and small, small, according 
as they relate themselves to the central 
fact that God is love. 

It is clear then that if this be the 
way to find God in experience I cannot 
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find him alone. For my God is my 
neighbor’s God as well, and I can be 
sure of him only so long as I can see my 
neighbor finding him too. If the phi- 
losophy that inspired the late war be 
true, if that philosophy be true which 
in the name of patriotism and religion 
many would have us adopt today as the 
foundation of our new peace—the philos- 
ophy which says that a man or a nation 
may go its own way alone, careless of 
what happens to its neighbor so that its 
own house be safe, then more is gone 
than a peaceful world cr a League of 
Nations. God is gone, the God in whom 
alone I find the answer to my deepest 
needs, the inspiration to my highest 
endeavor, the assurance of my larg- 
est hopes. My faith in God and my 
faith in the man he has made and 
the society he is making stand or fall 
together. 

Will they fall? I, for one, refuse to 
believe it. Come what may I cast in 
my lot with my father’s faith, become 
mine because put to the test of my own 
experience. For this faith and what 
it means for the world I will join hands 
with every man of good will, no matter 
how widely in other respects his creed 
may differ from my own, who believes 
that good is stronger than evil, love than 
hate, generosity than greed, hope than 
despair, in building a world that shall be 
a fit home for children of such a Father. 
And I dare to believe that acting thus, 
I am acting with as good a scientific 
conscience as any who in the name of 
science or philosophy, so called, would 
constrain me to its alternative. 


WHY I BELIEVE 
IV. WHY I BELIEVE IN THE CHURCH 


DEAN CHARLES R. BROWN, D.D., LL.D. 
Divinity School, Yale University, New Haven, Connecticut 


When the Master was here he wrote 
no books, created no endowments, 
made no effort to change the form of 
government under which his country 
lived. He focused his efforts on building 
a church. He gathered a group of men 
whose minds were saturated with his 
ideas, whose hearts were steeped in 
his spirit, who were willing and com- 
petent to live after his method. Then 
he stood ready to stake the whole 
future of his cause upon what that 
church would do and be. 

He believed in the church because 
he recognized the necessity for organized 
effort. You cannot sing an oratorio by 


yourself, I care not how splendid your 
voice may be—you must merge your 


own voice in the chorus. You cannot 
render the “Fifth Symphony” by your- 
self, I care not how well you may play 
upon some single instrument—you must 
blend your efforts with those of an entire 
orchestra. The modern miracles in 
manufacture and commerce were only 
possible because men learned to unite 
their forces and to act together. The 
same sound principle holds when we 
come to sing the Lord’s song and to do 
the Lord’s work. The end can only 
be achieved as men and women come 
“together and are agreed and begin to 
act in concert. 

We were at war recently with Ger- 
many. Suppose you had met some 
brave young fellow on the street in 
civilian dress, but carrying a gun, who 


had informed you that he was on his 
way to France. But, “Where is your 
uniform?’’ you would have asked. 
“To what company do you belong, to 
what regiment ?” 

Then he might have told you in the 
vein of modern religious individualism, 
“Oh, I don’t belong to any company. 
I don’t wear a uniform. I don’t make 
any professions as to being a soldier— 
I do not want to get my lines crossed. 
I want to stand out free and clear, 
living my own life in my own way. 
But I love my country and I am on my 
way to France to see if I cannot pick off 
a German or two on my own hook.” 

His folly would have made you laugh. 
No competent government on earth 
would have allowed him to go. Had he 
gone in any considerable numbers, his 
unorganized presence there in France 
would have been a hindrance to the 
work of the regular army. The man 
of sense fights with the troops. 

We are now at war with the evil of 
the world, and it is no child’s play. 
We see lined up against us not only 
huge masses of flesh and blood, headed 
wrong, but principalities and powers, 
the rulers of the darkness of this world 
and spiritual wickedness in high places. 
The very vagueness of the apostle’s 
language indicated his sense of some- 
thing mysterious, ominous, deadly. In 
the face of all that opposition to the 
divine purpose, the victory for righteous- 
ness cannot be won in haphazard fashion, 


each man going his own gait, living by 
mood and impulse. The winning of 
that victory calls for discipline and 
concerted effort on the part of all those 
who believe that the principle of life 
which comes not to be ministered unto 
but to minister is Lord and that before 
it every knee should bow. 

The Master believed in the church 
because he saw the value of fellowship 
in a common task. The Christian 
does not grow in isolation. He is a 
plant which the Heavenly Father has 
planted. He must have soil and atmos- 
phere and climate suited to his complete 
growth. The soil where the Christian 
thrives, the atmosphere which he recog- 
nizes as his native air, and the climate 
which ministers to his unfolding are to 
be found at their best in the fellowship 
of the Christian church. 

The longer and the more carefully 
I study those efforts which really count, 
those efforts which will add up large 
in the day when the books are opened, 
the more clearly do I recognize the 
importance of putting one’s life into 
some institution which will continue 
when the man himself is gone. The 
influence of the free lance is short lived, 
it matters not how sharp a lance he may 
have been, or what a merry time he may 
have had for his brief hour upon the 
stage. The work which lasts is the 
work which blends and merges with 
the work of others in such a way as to 
result in something massive, corporate, 
enduring. 

“T am doing a great work,” a young 
man once said, “I cannot come down.” 
He was laying bricks. But every brick 


went into a wall with thousands of 
other bricks. 


The wall surrounded a 
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city as its chief defense. The city was 
Jerusalem, where the Divine Honor 
dwelt more steadily and more con- 
spicuously for centuries than at any 
other spot on earth. When we realize 
how that young man’s work blended 
with the life of a race which for a thou- 
sand years held the right of the line in 
spiritual leadership, we feel that he did 
not overstate the significance of laying 
bricks in such a vast interest. 

“T am doing a great work,” some 
man says in a lonely little parish, where 
he is preaching sermons, calling upon 
the sick and troubled, making himself 
the friend of boys and girls. But in 
doing all this he is strengthening the 
line of that institution which reaches 
out into all the cities of the land and 
into all the lands of earth, making 
character wherever it goes. He has 
made stronger in its reach and grasp 
that worthy institution whose work 
will go forward when he has been 
gathered to his fathers. 

There is stimulus and strength in 
that sense of participation in a worthy 
and far-reaching enterprise. The Chris- 
tians of all lands are saying to that sordid 
materialism which concerns itself mainly 
with the animal comforts, “We believe 
in the Holy Ghost, the Giver of Life 
which is life indeed.” They are saying 
to that narrow, petty individualism 
which is too blind to recognize the 
power of associated effort, “We believe 
in the Holy Catholic Church, the com- 
munion of saints.”” They are saying to 
that whole method of life, which is 
content to crawl on a lower level when 
it might be walking with the sons and 
daughters of the Most High, “We 
believe in the forgiveness of sins, in the 
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resurrection of the dead, and in life 
everlasting.” The Master knew what 
was in human life and needed not that 
any should tell him. And to that group 
of twelve young men who had been 
drawn to him by the wisdom of his 
utterance and the winsomeness of his 
character, he said, “I will build my 
church and the gates of hell shall not 
prevail against it.” 

The Master believed in the church 
because its supreme interest is character. 
It strives to have men wear ever more 
clearly the likeness of the Son of God. 
Its unceasing prayer is that we might be 
strengthened with might by his spirit 
in the inner man, that Christ might 
dwell in our hearts by faith, and that 
we might be rooted and grounded in 
good will. 

You will all agree that the sorest 
need of the world at this hour is to be 
In the 


found in its lack of character. 
summer of 1914 we had brains enough, 
brawn enough, and wealth enough to 
have ushered in the millennium, if 
millenniums ever were ushered in by 


such means. The sad fact was that we 
did not have enough of character in 
the world at large, and what we ushered 
in was anything but the millennium. 

Here in this broad land today we 
have resources enough, man-power 
enough, organizing and administrative 
ability enough to cover the country 
with peace and prosperity as the waters 
cover the sea. But we have not enough 
of the sense of social justice; we have 
not enough of consideration for the 
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interests of the other man; we have not 
an adequate supply of good will. In 
consequence, the situation which con- 
fronts us is full of menace. These sore 
problems can only be settled upon the 
basis of a higher type of personal char- 
acter in the men who control the issue. 

What an hour for the Christian 
church! It is the one institution on 
earth which is brave enough to stand up 
and accept the social ideal in its entirety. 
Many organizations have attacked the 
evil of the world piecemeal; they have 
undertaken some single item of human 
betterment. The church faces the infi- 
nite perfection of God, saying, ‘Thy 
Kingdom come! Thy will be done 
on earth as it is in Heaven!”’ And it 
will never cease its effort or limit the 
range of its prayer until that great 
consummation has been reached. What 
a glorious privilege to belong to an 
organization which has the moral courage 
to thus display its limitless aspiration 
on behalf of human life. 

“T will build my Church.” He was 
not building a stone structure with a 
spire on it—one cannot build a church 
out of stones or boards or bricks. With 
that material one can only build the 
building where the church may meet. 
The church itself is built out of men 
and women who have declared their 
loyalty to Christ and are undertaking 
to live in the same high mood. In them 
we have indeed a building of God, a 
house not made with hands, a habitation 
of the Spirit, eternal in the realm of 
moral values. 
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In the two preceding sections of this 
study the general principles underlying 
the subject have been set forth and the 
occasions calling for particular sermons 
have been passed in review. We now 
begin the survey of the remaining 
Sundays with a view to organizing the 
year’s sermons around one dominant 
subject. One of these will be passed in 
review in each of the articles that will 
conclude the study. 

Preaching Organized According to 
the Life and Teachings of Jesus 
If there is any one major subject on 

which it is a joy to preach it is the life 
and teachings of Jesus. Every min- 
ister is a student of the gospel story and 
of those messages of life and power 
that are transforming the world. 

The first element of charm is the 
beauty of the human life of the Master 
and the way in which this lends itself 
to presentation in public address. The 
simple naturalness of his association 
with all sorts and conditions of men 
renders the gospel eminently preachable. 
The human values are so evident on the 
surface of the story and every incident 
is so charged with meaning for all time 
that the preacher finds the Gospels 
running over with texts and subjects 
suited to all the practical situations 
that he meets in his parish. 

Again, the nobility of the teachings 
themselves, combined with their fitness 
to all times and conditions, make it 
easy to preach in this. field. There is 


no practical situation that will confront 
the preacher for which some workable 
principle may not be found in some of 
the recorded words of the Master. 
Of course he did not live in a factory 
town and the present industrial problems 
were not a part of that world in which 
he lived; but it is amazing to see how 
snugly the teaching fits every problem 
of the present day, not with detailed 
rules but with general principles, “snug 
as an old shoe.” So the preacher will 
never fail to find material for his task 
in the teachings of Jesus. 

In using this material it is of prime 
importance that we use our imagination 
to objectify and personalize the material 
in the Gospels, so that we shall be certain 
that these men and women whom Jesus 
loved and helped were real human 
beings, living in a far-off land and in a 
distant age, but loving, suffering, and 
struggling as we do. There is danger 
in thinking of the Bible characters and 
teachings in such a way that we shall 
de-humanize them and make them 
either impossible ideals or vague abstrac- 
tions. As a matter of fact they are 
neither, but flesh-and-blood people, 
wonderfully like ourselves in their essen- 
tial characteristics and meeting in gen- 
eral the problems of life as we meet them. 

As we imagine these real persons 
with whom Jesus dealt we must also 
picture actual situations in which they 
were found and where they worked out 
the solution of their problems, as we 
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must work ours out. Take this man 
Nicodemus. He was face to face with 
a serious problem. He was doing actual 
thinking. He was seeking a truth that 
was of vital moment to him. When 
he came to Jesus at night it was no 
bodiless ghost that crept up the stairs 
to the room on the roof where the 
Rabbi from Nazareth was resting; it 
was a true man, with a beating heart 
and a yearning spirit, who had a problem 
to be solved. And the only way in 
which to preach on the meaning of the 
great conversation that followed is to 
make these facts clear in our minds 
by the use of our imagination so that we 
shall see them clearly. Then the whole 
scene becomes vivid and we sense the 
thrill of the moment when Jesus tells 
Nicodemus the full meaning of a life that 
has been quickened from above. 

In handling this material through the 
use of the imagination we must not fail 
to treat it reverently. There is a sense 
in which we must put off our shoes 
because we stand here on holy ground. 
These narratives are something more 
than bits of dramatic literature. They 
are the revelation of truth that sets men 
free; these reports are concerned with 
the divinest events in all history. There 
is greater temptation to treat the material 
lightly when we are trying to portray 
a historical situation than when we are 
presenting one of the profounder teach- 
ings of Jesus. In both events, however, 
we must keep within the bounds of 
reverent regard for the material that 
we are using. 

We must remember also that what 
we have to use is not biographies or 
systematic arrangements of truth, but 
outline character sketches and brief 
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statements of general truths. Probably 
we would not know the character of 
Jesus any better if we had a biography 
of him in four folio volumes; but the 
amount of material available for our 
use would be much more and con- 
sequently we would have more freedom 
in its treatment. Also if the teach- 
ing packed into the “Sermon on the 
Mount,” which is hardly a sermon at all, 
had been set forth in detailed treatment 
in a textbook in religion and ethics we 
would have been given a far wider 
field in which we might have exercised 
with greater safety and joy. As it is 
we have only outline sketches and brief 
summaries with which to deal. 

The method in handling such subjects. 
must be expository; that is, the actual 
meaning of the scene or the message 
must be sought first of all. Then it 
must be presented in a concrete and 
graphic style. Men are interested in 
something that touches their own world 
and comes from the experiences of 
living men and women. If the life and 
teaching of Jesus is not thus given 
direct bearing upon specific phases of 
present-day life it will miss its purpose. 
Therefore the passages of considerable 
length that are chosen for treatment 
must be filled with a content that is 
relevant to the interests and problems 
of the modern man. 

In preparing for the year’s preaching 
on the life and teachings of Jesus we 
suggest that the plan be decided upon 
in the spring and that the purpose be 
kept constantly in mind during the 
summer. Beginning with September 1 
make a calendar of Sundays for the 
year, noting the occasions and writing 
in the subjects that are to be taken up 
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Sunday by Sunday in following the 
general plan. This will necessarily be 
varied according to necessity; but it is 
assuring to have the year’s pulpit work 
down in black and white as a guide 
and encouragement. Then make such 
changes as are necessary during the 
progress of the months, and never let 
the schedule become a fetter to freedom 
in preaching. 

The first step in preparation is to 
review and renew your acquaintance 
with the life and teachings of Jesus. 
Every preacher is familiar with these, 
and yet this very familiarity sometimes 
makes the material vague and ineffective. 
Therefore review the Gospels with the 
purpose in mind to get a fresh and 
complete prospect of the outstanding 
events and the great teachings in mind 
asa whole. It is a sound principle that 
a survey of the whole should precede a 
knowledge of the parts of any subject. 

In reading the Gospels begin with 
Mark if a single narrative is to be 
taken. Another excellent way to gain 
a fresh glimpse of the content of the 
Four Gospels is to usea Harmony. The 
American Standard Version is used in 
Kerr, A Harmony of the Gospels (Ameri- 
can Tract Society). Read the Gospels 
themselves before turning to a Life of 
Christ or a book on his teachings. The 
New Testament is the most satisfactory 
source in the end. After this has been 
used thoroughly it is time to turn to 
the biographies. In getting at the 
material in the Gospels Weymouth’s 
version is most valuable. Many times 
a fresh meaning will flash from one of 
these translations into modern English. 

Studies in the life and teachings of 
Jesus are so many that it is difficult to 
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select one or two for especial com- 
mendation for use in preparing this 
season’s sermons. Probably the most 
satisfactory book on the teachings is 
Wendt, The Teaching of Jesus, in two 
volumes. We also mention two lives of 
Christ: Sanday, Outlines of the Life of 
Christ; and David Smith, In the Days 
of His Flesh. There are scores of other 
volumes available; but a large library is 
not needed. The best tools for this 
study are still the Gospels, read and 
studied with painstaking care, in Greek 
if that is possible, but with a Bible 
dictionary and one or two modern 
commentaries at hand. The worth of 
the sermons will depend upon the work 
done upon them; and the preacher who 
studies and thinks most will get the 
best results. 

The following thirty-two sermon sug- 
gestions are based upon passages which 
are treated in two books, either of which 
or both will be found valuable in carry- 
ing on the studies necessary to the full 
preparation of the discourses: Studies 
in the Life of Jesus Christ by E. I. 
Bosworth. (New York: Association 
Press, 1904.) Jesus and the Young Man 
of To-day by John M. Holmes. (New 
York: Macmillan, 1919. $1.00.) The 
Gospel of Mark is followed in the selec- 
tions and the events and the teachings 
are so varied that both are fairly treated 
during the year’s work. 


1. In His Father’s House 

Know ye not that I must be in my Father’s 
house? (Luke 2:49). 

This is the first glimpse of Jesus as a boy 
that is given us in the records. He was a 
village lad, going up to the great city for 
the grand festival. He did not go to the 
bazaars; he went to talk with the great men. 
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Jesus was listening. He would not have 
rushed to the movies; he wanted to hear 
the best-known teachers talk about the 
subjects that Mary had told him about. 
Truth by which to live was more to him 
than trade or a show. 

Jesus was learning. There were many 
ways to learn; for him there was one place 
where he could find out what he wanted 
most to know. So he went to the Temple to 
talk with the wise men. He wanted the 
great truths on which the soul lives. 

Jesus was at home with divine views of 
life. He was going to be a carpenter; but 
also he was going to be the child of a 
heavenly Father. Therefore he needed 
to be as much at home with his divine 
Father’s business as he was with the tools 
of his trade. 


2. The Voice of the Messenger 
Use Mark 1:1-8 in an expository manner 
to indicate the mission and character of 
John in order to show how he prepared the 
way for the work of Jesus. Three aspects 


of his mission appear: 

The Maker of the Master’s Highway. 
Study Isa. 40:3. Note the figure of a 
king making a royal progress through his 
realm. The way was prepared for him. 
How did John perform a similar service 
for Jesus ? 

The Preacher of Righteousness. John 
gave an intense and personal moral message. 
Men faced their sins and forsook them 
under the stress of the message. Christ 
could not come and be at home in a social 
order where sin was regnant. 

The Herald of the Mightier One. John’s 
work was not an end in itself. He merged 
his own interests in those of Christ, as the 
stars fade in the light of the rising sun. 

As makers of the way for Christ, what 
does this suggest concerning the life and 
work of all Christians now ? 

3. Days of Test and Decision 

And straightway the Spirit driveth him 

forth into the wilderness. And he was in the 


wilderness forty days tempted of Satan; 
and he was with the wild beasts; and the 
angels ministered unto him (Mark 1:12, 13). 

Use Matt. 4:1-11 and Luke 4:1-13 for 
the details, noting the difference in the order 
of the tests. 

The stones made into bread.—This is 
the test of the physical and material. Shall 
life be lived on a physical plane? The 
Roman emperors were relying on “bread 
and shows” to hold the allegiance of the 
people. Jesus made the spiritual supreme 
and would not subvert it to the material. 

The pinnacle of the Temple.—The test 
of religious leadership. Jesus was a reli- 
gious genius. This was a real test. But 
it was local and it was based on mere 
working of miracles. 

World-dominion.—Jesus was a young 
man. He was intensely patriotic. He 
knew the ideals of the time and the passion 
for freedom from Roman tyranny. Would 
he mobilize Israel against Rome and become 
a political Emancipator? He was to be 
the Founder of a spiritual Kingdom. He 
kept himself for his supreme task. 

4. Prayer and Action in Galilee 

Use Mark 1:32-39 to present the first 
vivid picture of Jesus as he begins his public 
work. The following chief factors appear: 

Beneficent action—Jesus brought some 
blessing, some enrichment of life to everyone 
with whom he came in contact. He 
favored no particular group. He suited 
his gift to the needs of men. But from 
physical healing to the quickening of the 
spirit Jesus blessed people. 

Persistent prayer—He left the tumult 
of the crowd for the peace and power that 
are found in the place and practice of 
prayer. He had his seasons for prayer; 
his whole life was carried on in the spirit 
of prayer. Power came from this. 

Missionary passion.—Note verse 38. 
The needs of the next towns claimed his life 
and labor. He felt the pull of human need 
and the urge of his mission. He could not 


be content until he had brought his message 
and power to all men. 


5. Sin and Sickness 


Use Mark 2:1-12 with expository 
method to give a picture of a typical case 
of physical healing involving the needs 
of both the body and the soul. 

Forgiveness of sin.—The determined 
effort of the friends of the sick man to get 
him into contact with Jesus is noteworthy. 
Jesus went to the root of the matter; he 
pronounced the man’s sins forgiven. There 
had been a cause for the paralysis. It lay 
in the breaking of a law of God, which is 
the essential fact insin. Jesus overcame the 
evil result by removing the sinful cause. 
He always went to the root of things. 

The cure of disease-—Jesus met the 
physical wants of men as well as their 
spiritual needs. This explains his popular 
appeal, but not his enduring power. If 
he had been nothing more than a physical 
healer we never would have known him as 
Savior from sin. He met men on the level 
of their human needs and lifted them to 
health, hope, and joy. He did this by going 
to the very root of their material difficulties 
and removing the spiritual causes of their 
physical woes. Jesus is the great Physician 
of bodies and souls. 


6. In His House by the Side of the Road 


They that are whole have no need of a 
physician, but they that are sick: I came not to 
call the righteous, but sinners (Mark 2:17). 

The title is taken from the familiar 
poem by Sam Walter Foss, beginning, 
“Let me live in my house by the side of the 
road.”” Show how Jesus was the one real 
Friend of man by a vivid contrast. 

The Pharisees were first and only for 
themselves. They were busy about sal- 
vation; but it was for themselves and their 
friends. Thus they put their own interests, 
party, and program into the supreme place 
and pushed these interests without regard 
for others. 
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Jesus was first and forever for others. 
He made his life a mission of help and hope 
to his comrades. He said that the person 
who would keep his life for himself would 
lose it in the end. He gave his life for the 
world and he is the greatest of all living 
forces today. His teaching and example 
furnish the marching orders of the Christian. 

7. The Great Teacher 

Who hath ears to hear, let him hear 
(Mark 4:9). 

The place of teaching in the impression 
and spread of truth. The following charac- 
teristics of the teaching of Jesus: 

Its clearness and beauty.—No jargon 
which only the initiated can understand. 
So plain that a child knows its meaning and 
so beautiful that it calls for the admiration 
and respect of the oldest. 

Its depth and range.—In spite of its sim- 
plicity it plumbs the depths of human life. 
It is radical, in that it goes to the very roots 
of all thought and life. It is inclusive of 
all human duties and relations. 


Its practical character.—The teaching is 
adapted to men and women living now on 
this earth. It is concerned with the daily 


conduct of human beings. It is concrete 
and workable. No one ever has fully 
lived up to it; if this were done a new 
world would result. 

Its confirmation by his perfect life —Other 
teachers have expressed noble truths; but 
their own conduct has fallen short of their 
teaching. The life of Jesus matched his 
message in every detail. This fact assures 
us that we can reach the same level when 
we act from the same motives. 

The importance of listening to such 
teaching. 

8. How Shall We Listen? 

Use the Parable of the Soils in Mark 
4: 1-20 to show how the truth is conditioned 
by the way in which it is heard. There 
are four types of mind reflected here: 

The hardened mind.—It is beaten down by 
commonplace toil and the weight of heavy 
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burdens. Truth cannot strike root there 
and the seed is eaten by the birds. Break 
up the soil. 

The shallow mind.—It responds quickly to 
any stimulus but does not continue. No 
dependence can be placed upon such persons 
for enduring action. Deepen the soil. 

The preoccupied mind.—So many inter- 
ests engross time and strength that the 
supreme appeal is crowded out. Simplify. 

The fertile mind.—This is the larger part 
of the field. Truth finds root; grows stead- 
ily; comes to fruitage quickly. The harvest 
blesses others. Extend the areas of fertility. 

Impress the lesson: Take heed how ye 


hear. 
9. Life in a Touch 


For she said, If I touch but his garments, 
I shall be made whole (Mark 5:28). 

Note the margin, saved. Through faith 
in Christ even the slightest contact brings a 
new life. Our supreme need is to be in 
living relations with Christ. 

The Master’s power.—Christ can cleanse 
the springs of moral motive and spiritual 
desire so that we are saved from the clutch 
and pollution of old sin. There is in him 
an actual energy of redemption. His gift 
is new life. 

The humility of true faith—The woman 
was satisfied to be unknown. She did not 
seek publicity. She did not ask that the 
contact should bring her reputation rather 
than relief. Her faith was voluntary and 
effective. It was an act of personal trust 
that issued in a new life within her. 

The instant response of divine sympathy.— 
Christ never kept anyone waiting as a 
suppliant. He had no office hours and 
private secretaries. Those who needed 
him were the ones whom he needed. He 
was swift and mighty in help. One touch 
was enough. Christ waits to bless us. 

10. The Bread of Life 

Give ye them to eat (Mark 6:37). 

Use the story of the Feeding of the 
Five Thousand in Mark 6:30-44 to show 
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how Christ still meets the needs of humanity 
through the ministry of their comrades. 

Responsibility.—Jesus created a sense of 
personal responsibility for the people on 
the part of the disciples. This burden was 
necessary before they would act generously. 

Inventory.—He made the disciples survey 
their resources in order to meet their obliga- 
tions. Nothing could be done intelligently 
or effectively without surveying the resour- 
ces available. The inventory was a means 
to an end. 

Organization.—The people were grouped 
in order that they might be handled with 
economy. Impossible to do good work 
without wise and constant planning. But 
the program is only the means to an end. 

Consecration.—The resources at hand 
for the great task were brought to God and 
devoted to the need of the people. 

Satisfaction—The people had enough 
to meet their needs. When our utmost 
resources are economically used by God’s 
help they meet the situation. 

Conservation.—Nothing wasted. 
The loaves and fishes are essential; but so 
are the crumbs. 

11. Jesus the Radical 

For from within, out of the heart of men, 
evil thoughts proceed (Mark 7:21). 

The teaching of Jesus goes to the very 
root of conduct and life. This makes it 
radical. Inward motives and external acts 
were united by him in their true relation. 

Jesus lodged moral values in the ruling 
motives of life. Those purposes which 
guide us habitually are supremely important. 
Jesus laid all the emphasis of his teaching 
upon these. This may be seen especially 
in Matt. 5: 21-48. 

Jesus proposed the highest moral stand- 
ard for his followers. It surpassed that of 
the Pharisees. Men are to be holy as God 
is holy. No one can follow Christ without 
being changed in moral character. Christ 
creates the Christian character, which is 
different from that of the un-Christian 
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person. This is a fair test of discipleship: 
Are we like Christ in the dominant purposes 
of our daily living ? 

Jesus provides moral resources or power 
to match the new motives which he pro- 
vides. Christ gives us resident energy 
which enables us to achieve that which he 
proposes we should become. His values, 
his standards, and his resources all go to 
the root of life. 

12. The Great Confession 

Peter answereth and saith unto him, Thou 
art the Christ (Mark 8:29). 

The text comes from a critical moment 
in the life of Jesus. What men thought 
about him was a decisive matter. Our 
actions are finally determined by our 
convictions. 

The Christ was the Savior and Lord 
for whom the people were waiting and who 
would be their leader into a new life. That 
is what the Christ is still. 

What do men say about him? As then 
so now there are many conflicting judg- 
ments. These range all the way from the 
denial of his historical reality to the ascrip- 
tion of the name of God to him. He is the 
most criticized and the most adored of all 
men who ever have lived. 

What does Christian experience say 
about him? For two thousand years 
almost there has been a growing body of 
testimony from those who claim that they 
have certain facts in their personal experi- 
ence that warrant their claim that Jesus 
is still the Christ, the Creator of a new life 
for society and for the individual. 

What do you say about him? This is 
the urgent question. As he becomes your 
Master and Lord you will give him an 
ever-growing place of honor in your thought 
and loyalty. But it is more important to 
have a living experience of Christ than a 
theory concerning him. 

13. Christ’s Estimate of Values 

If any man would be first, he shall be last 

of all, and servant of all (Mark 9:35). 
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The disciples were disputing with one 
another as to who should be first in the 
Kingdom of God. They were estimating 
values by the ordinary human standards. 
Christ gave them a new scale of values. 

Jesus does not deny that it is right to 
want to be first. There is abundant room 
for leadership in the Kingdom and ambition 
is a worthy motive. But Christ offers new 
standards of pre-eminence. 

The way to be first is to be ready to be 
last. Christ’s followers must not seek the 
first place merely for the sake of being first. 

The sure road to the first place is the 
readiness to render service. Not where 
we stand but what we do is important. 
Personal ambition therefore receives a new 
meaning. It is the great desire to give our 
best rather than to gain most. It puts the 
love and service of men above all selfish ends. 


14. Transfigured 

Master, it is good for us to be here: and 
let us make three tabernacles; one for thee, 
and one for Moses, and one for Elijah 
(Mark 9:5). 

Set forth the supremacy of Jesus over 
the great figures that dominate religion. 

Christ is greater than Moses, repre- 
senting the law. The old law represented 
the will or purpose of God for man coming 
into expression through concrete command 
which it was the glory of man to obey. 
It produced an exact and upright life, full 
of honorable severity. Christ is the in- 
dwelling Master, whose service is perfect 
freedom. We do not conform to outward 
standards but we are conformed to his 
spirit within us. 

Christ is greater than Elijah, repre- 
senting the prophets. God came to man 
through the words and deeds of men in the 
great seers. It is a higher type of religion 
than the legal and ceremonial. Christ 
was not only the greatest of the prophets, 
but he comes into the very hearts of those 
who love and serve him. 
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Thus Christ is radiant and glorified in 
his perfect character, in his ceaseless love, 
and in his divine sacrifice. We build the 
temple for him in our grateful hearts. 

15. The Children’s Friend 

And he took them in his arms, and blessed 
them, laying his hands upon them (Mark 
10:16). 

What kind of a man likes children ?—One 
who has not forgotten his own childhood. 
Hard to keep a vivid sense of this under 
the pressure of adult life. 

One who has the imagination to detach 
himself sufficiently from his own world 
so that he can enter into the world of 
childhood. 

One who believes in humanity with all 
his soul and to whom therefore all human 
interests are dear. 

What kind of a man do children like ?— 
One who is simply and naturally himself 
and does not patronize or ignore them. 

One who is sympathetic and patient so 
that he can take a real place in the life of 
the child. 

One who loves sincerely and constantly 
and does not use any kind of make-believe 
in his interest for the real world where 
children live. 

Jesus was this kind of a man, as is shown 
by the way in which the children came to 
him and trusted him. This one fact reveals 
all the chief qualities of mind and heart in 
the Master. 

16. Challenging Young Manhood 

Go, sell whatsoever thou hast, and give to 
the poor, and thou shalt have treasure in 
heaven: and come, follow me (Mark 10:21). 

This young man was like Francis of 
Assisi before he determined to follow 
Christ: a soul in which there was no altar. 
The command of Jesus is to be studied in 
two aspects. 

Negative—A surrender of the false 
grounds of satisfaction in order to make 
ready for the greater good. His possessions 
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were really the enemies of his spirit in the 
way in which he was holding them. He 
needed to learn the joy of helping others 
rather than holding on to his wealth. 
Positive—This is the more important 
part of the command. The young man 
was called to have a permanent instead of a 
perishing treasure. Jesus wanted him to 
give an immortal content to his life. It 
need not end with death. It could take on 
eternal significance and last forever in the 
blessed service that he would render. Then 
he called him into a personal fellowship 
with himself. The young man might have 
been known forever as a comrade of Christ. 
He might have written a gospel. He 
might have been a reporter of the deathless 
words of Christ. Jesus called him to 
deathless fame and he preferred dollars. 


17. The Master’s Mission 
For the Son of man came also not to be 
ministered unto, but to minister, and to give 
his life a ransom for many (Mark 10:45). 
The key to the interpretation of a 


‘person’s life is to understand the great 


motives that rule him habitually. The 
Master’s purpose is disclosed here in two 
aspects. 

Negative-—Not to be served. Men want 
to be comfortable, to have things done for 
them. They regard life as a hotel and are 
constantly criticizing the “service.” So 
they seek to command so many resources 
that they may be well taken care of by 
their generation. 

Positive—Against this idea Jesus set 
his purpose and that of his followers. 
Christians are to help. Everywhere the 
need is apparent. Men are fighting battles 
and bearing burdens. Love and kindness 
are needed more than physical gifts. The 
hand that helps is the hand that blesses 
the age. 

Christians must sacrifice. Nothing less 
than life itself is involved in the gift which 
Christians must make to their world. The 
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upward path of humanity is red with 
the sacrifice of those who have made the 
advance possible. We never do our most 
and best for our time until we give our 
very selves. The supreme service cannot be 
purchased or delegated. 


18. The Reformer 

My house shall be called a house of prayer 
for all the nations; but ye have made it a den 
of robbers (Mark 11:17). 

Jesus appears here as a reformer of the 
evil customs of his time. This is a per- 
manent factor in the gospel. It challenges 
the sin of the world with its inexorable 
demand. 

The invasion of evil.—Selfishness and 
graft are constantly invading the premises 
of religion. Drive them out by one door 
and they come in by another. There is 
ceaseless warfare between the cause of 
Christ and the arrogant and intrenched 
sin of the world. 

The house of prayer.—There is only one 
place in which all the races of the world can 
be united; it is the place of prayer. We 
are divided by definitions; we are united in 
the praise and prayer of religion and in the 
practical programs of service that spring 
out of them. We cannot quarrel when 
we sing and pray together. 

The pain of purgation.—Nothing finally 
avails except the expulsion of the evil; 
this costs a great price. Life has to be 
spent in the purgation of sin. The com- 
munity fights us when we attack its daring 
sins. But it must be done. The disciples 
of Christ are the champions of goodness 
in its warfare with evil. 

19. The Conqueror 

Hosanna in the Highest (Mark 11:10). 

Jesus appears as Victor and King on 
Palm Sunday. His conquest and coro- 
nation are not in the political and material 
realms, as the people thought; but he is 
Conqueror in the kingdom of the spirit. 

Victor in the realm of imperial thinking.— 
Jesus was not a scientist or philosopher; 
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but he is the one great Master in teaching us 
how to live. This is the highest thinking. 

Conqueror of all coarseness.—Fine things 
flourished in his presence. Coarse and 
ugly things were rebuked and retreated. 
Jesus loved the beautiful in nature and in 
the moral and spiritual life and brought 
them into being and action. In time he 
will conquer the ugly everywhere. 

Conqueror of sin—The supreme agent 
of destruction in the world is sin. One who 
can show us how to conquer sin becomes the 
supreme benefactor of the race. Jesus 
brings this knowledge and power into our 
lives. 

Conqueror of the fear of death.—This has 
always haunted men. The weakest have 
cringed before it. The strongest have felt 
that their work must finally be dropped and 
the end of mortal life must come. Jesus 
conquered this finally and forever. He 
proved that death is an episode in life and 
not the end of it. 


20. The Last Appeal 


He had yet one, a beloved son: he sent him 
last unto them saying, They will reverence my 
son (Mark 12:6). 

God’s final and most convincing appeal 
to men is through Jesus, the Father’s 
supreme gift to the world. 

The appeal of moral law and discipline 
has been made. We know enough about 
the right, but we do not win our way back 
to the lost loyalty by this means. 

Great leaders, like the prophets, arise. 
They speak burning words and inflame a 
passing zeal. But their voices fade and 
their power wanes. The human leader is 
not able to hold his command to the end. 

The discipline of life, like the captivity 
of the Jews, brings the truth home to the 
spirit for a time, but is soon forgotten. 
Warnings are regarded for a time; but the 
power is temporary. 

Christ brings the supreme and last 
appeal from God to men. He is the 
perfect man. Alllovelinessisinhim. He is 
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the complete expression of the love and 
will of God. This commands our honor 
and loyalty. He laid down his life to show 
us how to live. This evokes our gratitude 
and fires our practical desire to love and 
follow him. He can do for us more than 
any other Master. To resist his appeal is 
to fail in response to the most persuasive 
force in the world. 


21. Caesar’s Due 

Render unto Caesar the things that are 
Caesar’s, and unto God the things that are 
God’s (Mark 12:17). 

There is no conflict between the claims 
of the state and those of religion in the 
teachings of Jesus. The problem is one of 
definition of obligation. 

What is due to Caesar ?—This represents 
the state or the political organism. To 
it is due material support. Taxes are 
a Christian obligation. Also intelligent 
thought must be given to the common- 
wealth. Christians ought to be leaders in 
thinking through the problems of the state. 
Also personal service is due. Public office 
ought not to be sought as a selfish aim but 
accepted as a holy trust. The Christian in 
politics does not flee from civic problems 
but accepts them as a claim on his personal 
service. 

What is due to God?—The same obliga- 
tion that is due to the state. First, such 
stewardship of all resources given us by 
God as will promote his Kingdom on earth. 
Money and time and personality must be 
given to God. Also a more intelligent 
consideration of religion is demanded. We 
do not think enough about God. Also 
personal service to Christ and the Kingdom 
of God is required. We cannot be Chris- 
tians unless we devote ourselves in all the 
range of our powers to God. 

22. The Supreme Commandment 

The first is, Hear, O Israel; The Lord our 
God, the Lord is one: and thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with all 
thy soul, and with all thy mind, and with all 
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thy strength. The second is this, Thou shalt 
love thy neighbor as thyself (Mark 12:29-31). 

The simple law had become complex 
and burdensome from the traditions and 
discussions of the scribes. Jesus set it 
forth with clearness and simplicity. 

Love God with your whole being.—This 
involves thought and love and action. 
Religion is in ceaseless danger of becoming 
superficial and fragmentary. Christ calls 
for every organ, every power, all our 
personality to be yielded in complete love 
to God the Father. This idea of the com- 
pleteness of religion rebukes all partial 
expressions of it in creed or ceremony and 
makes it vital and potent. 

Love others as you love yourself —How 
do we love ourselves? We often abuse 
ourselves as we would not abuse others. Is 
the law right? But true self-love seeks to 
preserve every power of our being at its 
highest, knowing the obligation to serve 
which rests upon us. We seek our own 
highest good because this promotes the 
highest good of the community. This 
furnishes the law for the treatment of 
others. They are necessary to us as we 
are necessary to them. 


23. Our Noblest Guest 

And he will himself show you a large 
upper room furnished and ready; and there 
make ready for us (Mark 14:15). 

Jesus lived in the closest fellowship with 
his friends. In this critical hour he needed 
them and they needed him. The place in 
which the Last Supper was eaten stands 
for the fellowship of all Christians with 
their Master. 

It must be a large and high room in 
which we receive our noblest guest. This 
means love without limit or reserves; large 
thoughts and ample reverences; full of 
lofty ideals of love, truth, and duty. Ele- 
vation of purpose must mark the life 
where Christ dwells. 

It must be furnished and ready. The 
equipment of the spirit united in fellowship 
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with the Master calls for all the best 
powers not only to be present but to be 
ready for the most devoted use to which 
they may be put for Christ. Readiness 
means order and adaptation to use. 

This large furnished room must be ready 
for the Master. There may be many 
callers, some transient residents, but the 
only permanent guest must be Christ. 
When we enlarge, equip, and order our 
lives to make ready for him he brings joy, 
peace, and power as he takes up his residence 
in the closest fellowship with us. 

24. In Remembrance of Him 

Take ye: this is my body (Mark 14:22). 

The Christian people have observed 
the Last Supper of Jesus in many forms as a 
sacrament or memorial service. Our theory 
concerning the sacrament may vary; but 
the fact of remembrance underlies all 
commemoration of the event. What do 


we remember concerning our Lord in the 
celebration of the communion ? 
His perfect human life.—It was a wonder- 


ful physical body, unbroken by a sin and 
unscarred by a vice. His mind was alert 
and never harbored a coarse thought. He 
loved and sympathized without partiality. 

His constant, loving, helpful service—He 
touched every comrade with a blessing. 
No human need was too slight to call out 
his ministry. 

His ideals for us.—A friend is tested by 
what he desires his comrades to become. 
Jesus called out their best in every friend. 
When we recall what he would have us be 
we are stimulated to nobler living. 

His redemptive death—By the perfect 
life and the death at Calvary, Jesus revealed 
the heart of God and in some way made it 
possible for us to enter into a new life. 
The fact is attested by millions of witnesses. 
Jesus is the Redeemer. 

25. Midnight in the Garden 

Abba, Father, all things are possible unto 
thee; remove this cup from me: howbeit not 
what I will, but what thou wilt (Mark 14:36). 
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The reality of Jesus’ suffering.—This 
was no piece of stage action. The spirit 
of Jesus went through the deepest human 
anguish in Gethsemane. This is the struggle 
of a soul facing the hardest experience of 
mortal life. 

The perfect faith—Jesus believed the 
Father’s love so surely that he could trust it 
absolutely. He would not have prayed with 
such perfect trust if he had not been com- 
pletely sure of the Father’s love and power. 

The petition for release—Jesus prayed 
with perfect honesty of spirit that he 
might be released from the coming death. 
His prayer was not answered; but his 
petition was specific and earnest. 

The complete resignation—Here Jesus 
rises to the supreme majesty of faith. 
He has prayed for release; he is sure that 
God could release him; but he is ready to 
subject his whole life to the will of God and 
experience whatever the divine wisdom and 
love shall decide to be best. He knows that 
all human joy and peace rest in accepting 
the will of God. We know now that the 
coming death was the greatest service that 
Jesus could render to humanity. It was 
God’s final word to men. Jesus spoke it. 


26. In the Hands of His Enemies 

And they laid hands on him, and took him 
(Mark 14:46). 

The hostile forces that had organized 
to end the physical life of Jesus gathered 
for their deadly business. They represent 
certain forces that have been seeking to 
destroy Christ always. 

Tradition, formalism, and greed were 
represented by these foes of Jesus. His 
rebuke had stung them to fury. His 
proposal of a new kingdom of love had only 
increased their enmity. 

Sin in all its grosser forms was arrayed 
against Jesus. His message brought a 
moral demand that aroused the bitterest 
hostility of those who were the champions 
of every or any form of sin. There is no 
room in the moral universe for Christ and 


sin; finally Christ must conquer; but sin 
will fight to the end. 

Doubt and denial were represented in 
the arrest of Jesus. In order to experience 
the salvation that Christ brings we must 
yield to his imperial claim upon our motives 
and acts. This is impossible unless we trust 
him. To deny his claim and doubt his 
power cuts the roots of faith and makes the 
new life impossible. 

Christ is arrested but his spirit cannot be 
destroyed by these various enemies. 

27. False Witnesses 

And not even so did their witness agree 
together (Mark 14:59). 

The discord of false testimony concerning 
Christ.—The enemies of Jesus had planned 
the perjury of their witnesses. The liars 
had been instructed and rehearsed. But 
not even with this planning was their testi- 
mony consistent. It is always so. The 
enemies of Jesus are not able to put up a 
case against him. 

The perversion of truth—Jesus had 
spoken of the destruction of the Temple; 
but he did not mean what his accusers 
pervert his words to mean in Mark 14:58. 
His statement might be twisted until it 
bore this meaning; but it was wicked per- 
version of truth. This is still common 
practice. The foes of Christ put meanings 
to his words that they cannot bear. The 
way to meet this is to insist upon the simple 
and accurate statement of what Jesus did 
really say and do. 

The affirmation of falsehood—This is 
seen in Matt. 26:58; an out and out lie. 
Easier to combat than subtle perversions 
of truth. An open untruth has at least the 
advantage of being specific and admits of 
contradiction. Christ is still falsely spoken 
against in countless ways. 

The Master’s method.—Jesus did not 
fight these false charges. He let them 
break under their own weight of evil. In 
the end Christ’s claims win because they 
are true. 
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28. Christ before Pilate 

And Pilate asked him, Art thou the King 
of the Jews? And he answering saith unto 
him, Thou sayest (Mark 12:2). 

The scene has been painted. Use the 
imagination to set it forth clearly and 
briefly. 

What did Pilate mean by his question ?— 
A kingdom that was organized on the basis 
of physical force, as all political kingdoms 
were. Therefore a kingdom that would 
finally reject the power of Rome through 
bloody war. A kingdom of courts and 
intrigue and selfishness. A king who 
would rival himself in selfishness and cun- 
ning and cruelty. A man whom he must 
trap or fight to the death. Another 
Caesar to be revered outwardly but feared 
and hated inwardly. 

What did Jesus mean by his answer ?— 
A kingdom of spiritual facts and forces. 
The reign of love, peace, and goodness. 
The achievement of the highest welfare of 
mankind through good will and sacrificial 
service. 

A king in the realm of the spirit. The 
gentle commander of all benevolent and 
saving forces in the life of the individual 
and society. A king who would be ready to 
sacrifice his own life for the good of the 
members of the kingdom. A kingdom 
that would endure when the material 
universe was ended and all kingdoms erected 
on force had ceased to be. 

29. Calvary 

He saved others; himself he cannot save 
(Mark 15:31). 

Observe the honor involved in what 
seemed at the moment a statement of 
weakness and defeat. Christ is conquering 
the world simply because he is saving 
others and did not save himself. 

He saved others—This he did while he 
lived with men. He touched every human 
life with saving power. He lifted Peter 
from weakness into strength; restored 
Mary; transformed Zacchaeus; made sick 
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men well and hopeless men happy. He 
saves others now—William Booth and 
Dwight Moody and every Christian. 

He gave himself—He did this while he 
lived with men. The one force that 
Jesus never hoarded was his own personality. 
He gave all he had, his time and strength 
and love. Finally he yielded up his life 
when he knew that nothing less would prove 
the power of God’s love. He gives himself 
now. He comes with invisible, saving 
strength into the struggles of men and 
gives them new energy for their daily life. 

He saves others by giving himself.—Re- 
demption always comes through sacrificial 
love. This is the eternal principle of the 
Cross. Jesus takes this fundamental law 
and uses it for the world’s redemption. 
This process is going on through the whole 
world today. 

In preparing this sermon a quotation 
might be made from this poem: 


“The eyes of man’s anguish went up unto 
God, 

‘Lord, take away pain; 

The shadow that darkens the world thou 
hast made; 

The close coiling chain that strangles the 
heart; 

The burden that weighs on the wings that 
would soar; 

Lord, take away pain from the world Thou 
hast made, 
That it love Thee the more.’ 


“Then answered the Lord to the cry of 
the world. 

‘Shall I take away pain, 

And with it the power of the Soul to endure, 

Made strong by the strain ? 

Shall I take away pity, that knits heart to 
heart, 

And sacrifice high ? 

Will ye lose all the heroes that lift from the 
fire 

White hands to the sky ? 
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Shall I take away love that redeems with 

a price 
And smiles at the loss ? 

Can ye spare from your lives, that would 
climb into mine, 

The Christ on the Cross?’ ” 

30. Living Forevermore 

Be not amazed: ye seek Jesus, the Naza- 
rene, who had been crucified; he is not here: 
a the place where they laid him! (Mark 
16:5). 

The reality of the resurrection of Jesus 
underlies the Christian message and experi- 
ence. The crucifixion and death of Jesus 
the Nazarene was a fact that admitted of 
no doubt. It brought dismay to the hearts 
of his disciples and scattered them in despair. 

Then something that restored their 
faith and sent them out to preach it to the 
ends of the earth took place. They said 
that their dead Master was living again. 
They were sure that in some way his 
immortal spirit had reanimated his body 
so that they saw and knew him. This 
was not a legend that took shape in later 
years; it was a fact that had power to 
create a new world for these men and 
women who, like ourselves, would not have 
acted in a wholly different way without a 
good reason for it. 

So the Christ lives again and his resur- 
rection warrants all the claims that he 
made for himself and that have been made 
for him. This is essential to the gospel 
and to the experience of all living Chris- 
tians. We do not believe a creed, worship 
in certain ways, follow definite ethical laws 
alone; we live in constant relations with a 
living although invisible Master and Lord. 


31. The Great Commission 
Go ye into all the world, and preach the 
gospel to the whole creation (Mark 16:15). 
This is generally known as the Great 
Commission of the Christian people. It is 
the marching orders of the comrades of 
Christ. 


ORGANIZED 


The message.—It is technically known as 
the gospel. It is the good news of a new 
life of joy, peace, and power made possible 
to everyone who will accept and follow 
Christ as Savior and Lord. Christ creates 
new motives and energies in the soul. He 
is the indwelling and the living Master in 
union with whom life is changed from sin to 
goodness. 

The field.—Study the words “the whole 
creation.” This means the total life of 
the world. It begins with nature and it 
ends with the highest forms of Christian 
experience. The gospel is inclusive of 
everything that God has made. It is not 
shut up to a group of saved or elect souls; 
it is for the whole world. It imparts new 
meaning to nature. It gives new worth 
to all animals. It includes and sanctifies 
every possible human relationship. It is 
meant finally to gather up all the universe 
in a new glory and beauty. This is the 
splendor and the power of the gospel by 
which we are saved and which it is our 
supreme privilege to make known. 

32. Glorified 

So then the Lord Jesus, after he had spoken 

unto them, was received up into heaven, and 
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sat down at the right hand of God (Mark 
16:19). 


Other religions have great conceptions 
of God, beautiful forms of worship, high 
ethical standards. But no other has such 
a conception of the living and glorified 
Savior. Christ is the exalted Lord of the 
Christian. 

“At God’s right hand” means living in 
closest relations with the Father God. It 
involves ceaseless fellowship. The Father 
and Christ are one eternally. 

Intimate sharing of purpose.—The living 
Christ knows the purpose of the Father. 
They have no secrets from each other. 
The lonely Master who prayed in Gethse- 
mane that he might do the Father’s will 
now knows what that will is and finds it 


A “right hand man” is one who not 
only knows the will of another but also 
carries it out. Christ is the executive of 
the perfect will of God. He comes into 
intimate fellowship also with those who 


yield to his claim and share his purpose, 
thus uniting them with God. Christ 
glorified is the Master of the Christian’s 
love and life. 
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Is the spiritual part of Christianity 
essential to the man who is in other 
respects a good man? In addition to 
Christian morals must a man have the 
Christian religion also, in order to be 
complete? The chief reason why so 
many people believe that that question 
must be answered in the negative, and 
that a man can be “just as good” with- 
out the religious part of Christianity 
as with it, is because they are not very 
clear in their own minds as to the 
meaning of that which they are trying 
to discuss. They do not understand 
just what is meant when the spiritual 
or purely religious aspect of Christianity 
is being emphasized. 

In any average group of our con- 
temporaries, if the question be asked, 
What do you understand by the phrase 
personal religion? there are sure to be 
some among them who answer in such 
a way as to show that in their minds 
there is no clear distinction between 
religion and morals. And if, having 
had their attention called to this con- 
fusion of ideas, they are asked to leave 
the moral contribution of Christianity 
quite at one side, and to deal exclusively 
with the spiritual contribution of Chris- 
tianity, many of them are completely 
baffled. As to what the word “moral” 
means they have a fairly clear idea: it 
relates to character and conduct, to 
motives and purposes, to questions of 
right and wrong, to duties and tempta- 
tions and virtues. Those matters can 
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be discussed with considerable confidence 
because they are all fairly concrete and 
definite; and even though there may 
arise in this moral realm puzzling 
questions, the solution of which may be 
difficult, yet it will at least be clear what 
sort of thing it is that is being talked 
about. 

But these people having been asked 
to turn from the moral realm to the 
spiritual, and to face the question, 
What sort of reality is presented there ? 
many of them have at once a feeling 
that there is something thin, vague, 
misty about that word “spiritual’’; or, 
if they do attach some concrete meaning 
to the word, they interpret it as describ- 
ing the sort of people who neglect the 
ordinary duties and decline the ordinary 
pleasures of life, in order to devote them- 
selves to religion. If they hold the 
one view, they naturally conclude that 
as long as people are good morally, it 
does not make much difference whether 
they are religious or not; if the other, 
they of course believe that religion 
would actually be a detriment to morals. 

They might reach a conclusion very 
different from either of these, if only 
they could be provided with a clear idea 
of what the Christian religion, as dis- 
tinguished from Christian morals, really 
is. The purpose of the present paper 
is to make an attempt in that direction, 
and in doing so it is proposed to use 
a concrete method. Let us place before 
us an individual, as though an actual 
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person from among our own acquaint- 
ance, and try to decide whether we find 
in his life any elements which are plainly 
due to his being, not merely moral, 
but religious; also, just what those ele- 
ments are and whether they are valuable 
or not. 

We will assume, at the outset, not 
only that this man has the ordinary good 
qualities which belong to all well- 
behaved people, but also that his good- 
ness is marked by the distinctive 
qualities of a Christian morality. He 
is not only upright and honorable and 
well-behaved; he is unselfish; he is 
generous, both in thought and in deed; 
he lives not merely for what he can get, 
but even more for what he can give; his 
very virtues are valued by him, not so 
much because of what they do for him, 
as because of what they enable him to 
do for others. In short, he is a genuine 
lover of his fellow-men. What more can 
personal religion, if he has it, add to 
this man’s Christian morality ?—that is 
our question. 

We will also assume that the man we 
are now to examine is a Christian in the 
technical sense, a church member, with 
well-established religious habits; for 
that is the type of man from whom we 
can most readily learn what we want 
to know. Not but that there doubtless 
are truly religious men outside of the 
churches, but their religion is not so 
easy to get at, not so easy to estimate; 
and why go out of our way to make our 
problem any more difficult than it need 
be? Besides, the church-member sort 
of religion is precisely the sort about 
which doubt is most often expressed as 
to whether it really adds anything of 
value to a man’s life. Let us, then, 
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select for our study a man with all the 
earmarks of the religious Christian. 
Our present problem could not be more 
squarely presented than in the form 
of an inquiry whether a man of this 
particular type has found in Chris- 
tianity, treated as a religion, something 
which Christianity, treated as a code 
of morals, did not give him, and some- 
thing without which he would be incom- 
plete. 

The first fact about this man that 
strikes our attention, as we begin to 
look for indications of his personal 
religion, is that he has certain definite 
religious beliefs. There are in his mind 
certain ideas about God, what God’s 
relation has been to human life in the 
past, is now, will be in the future; also 
certain beliefs about human life itself, 
what its fundamental nature is, what the 
relation is of a man’s spirit to his body 
and to the material universe, on the one 
hand, and to other spirits, human and 
divine, on the other. 

Are these beliefs a true part of this 
man’s personal religion? and, as far as 
they are distinctly Christian beliefs, are 
they a true part of the Christian reli- 
gion which he has added to his Christian 
morality? Not necessarily. These be- 
liefs, even the most Christian of them, 
are not in themselves an element of his 
personal religion. They may be merely 
part of his intellectual equipment. Just 
because the subject-matter of them is 
religious is no proof that they are part 
of the man’s own personal religion. If 
his beliefs about God, for instance, are 
to him, as is the case with many people, 
merely intellectual conclusions, they do 
not provide him with personal religion, 
any more than a man’s beliefs about the 
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facts of science do. There is nothing 
necessarily religious about just believing 
that certain facts are facts. In other 
words, if the man treats his beliefs 
merely as something outside of himself, 
which he looks at and approves, some- 
what as he would look at a fine piece 
of architecture or a beautiful painting 
and admire it, then he must show us 
something more than these beliefs of 
his, in order to prove to us that he has 
personal religion. And if some critic, 
seeing his beliefs to be of this sort says, 
“These add nothing of any importance 
to this man’s fine Christian moral- 


ity,” we cannot but admit that he is 
right. 

But his beliefs may be to him some- 
thing very much more than this mere 
acceptance of certain facts as true. 
They may be held by him with such 
intense conviction that they radically 


affect his whole life. Or to put this in 
another way, they may be to him, not 
merely a reality over against him, which 
his mind faces, as it were, and recog- 
nizes, but a reality which he has taken 
inside of him, where it has gotten behind 
his will and pushes it forcibly in certain 
definite directions. This means that 
his beliefs have become an actual motive 
power in his life. 

And suppose that his beliefs are 
distinctively Christian beliefs. This is 
not always true, even in Christian church 
members; but assume that in the case 
of this man it is true. Then the motive 
power which those Christian beliefs 
provide will be of the sort that will nerve 
the man’s will to the acceptance of 
distinctively Christian motives, and 
reinforce his will’s energies in the pursuit 
of distinctively Christian ends, that is, 
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it will be a real help to him in practicing 
a Christian morality. Religious beliefs 
which actually do this are perfectly well 
known in human experience. There is 
nothing imaginary nor doubtful about 
them. Every one knows people in 
whom beliefs have just that energizing 
effect, people whose daily lives, in whole 
and in detail, are to a marked degree 
what their beliefs make them. It is 
the possession of beliefs of this sort that 
marks this man as a religious man. It 
will hardly be denied that if religion 
makes such a contribution to a human 
life, it has a very definite value. 

A second feature in this man’s life 
which we shall need to examine, in the 
pursuit of our present purpose is the use 
that he makes of his church relationship. 
We find that he regularly attends church 
services, that he takes active part in 
the church’s practical enterprises of one 
sort and another, and that he, therefore, 
enters heartily into the Christian fellow- 
ship which the church offers. 

Are not these facts indications that 
he has added personal religion to his 
good life, that spiritually as well as 
morally he is a Christian? No, that is 
not necessarily the case. It is possible 
that his relation to the church is largely 
the result of mere habit, a mere following 
of one of the lines of less resistance which 
have developed in his life. Or even if 
his relation to the church has a more 
positive basis than that, it may be due 
only to loyalty to the local church, or 
to the people connected with it, living 
and dead—not different in character, 
therefore, from any other loyalty based 
on sentiment. There is not really any 
element of personal religion in that, and 
if that were all that devotion to the 
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church meant in Christians, church 
membership would be poor evidence 
that personal religion is indispensable 
to the complete life. 

But suppose, instead of this, that for 
this man his entering into the life of the 
church means connecting up his life 
to several well-defined channels by which 
power, similar to that already described 
in connection with his beliefs, may flow 
into an individual. That would be 
something worth looking into. Power, 
real power, new power, always com- 
mands the respectful attention of intel- 
ligent men. Suppose, then, that this 
man uses the church because it brings 
him into vital energizing touch with 
truth, with people, with God. With 
truth—the same truth that we have 
already seen becoming power in his life 
through his belief in it, better acquaint- 
ance with that same truth, reinforcing 
the belief in it which he already has, or 
acquaintance with new truth, leading to 
new belief; with the result in either case 
that added power is put back of his will. 
With people—his fellow-worshipers in 
the church and his fellow-workers there: 
he gets power from them, too, from their 
Christian comradeship, from their Chris- 
tian example; when his own vital 
energies flag, he can keep going in his 
moral life, because he is tied up with 
this group of Christians, who constantly 
encourage one another, keep one another 
true to their common cause through fair 
days and foul. And with God—suppose 
this man tells us that the Christian 
church, its worship, its teaching, the 
opportunity which it offers for practice 
in the actual doing of God’s will, has 
brought him into a close relation with 
God himself, and that his whole life has 


been energized and re-energized by that 
continuing experience. 

The cautious may say, “But is that 
really a fact? Is it true that through 
the church—attendance on its services, 
a share in its work—new power really 
comes to this man direct from God?” 
At least it seems to be evident that such 
power has come somehow into human 
life! For when we look back over the 
centuries we see how the total amount 
of it in the world has tremendously 
increased, and as we study individual 
lives, we see how in some of them this 
power has visibly and astonishingly 
increased with the years. Where does 
it come from? This man’s conviction 
that it has come to him from God, at the 
particular times and in the particular 
ways which he describes in his account 
of what the church means to him, is 
at least worthy of serious considera- 
tion. And if he is right, even in part, 
if his personal religion, as lived in his 
relation to the church, has actually put 
new power back of his will in its per- 
formance of Christian tasks in a Chris- 
tian way, this is certainly a fact that 
cannot be set aside as of no particular 
importance. 

There is one thing more about this 
man, which we must take account of in 
our endeavor to learn from him what 
the spiritual element of Christianity is 
worth. We find that he is a man who 
maintains the practice of private devo- 
tions. He reads to himself the records 
of the religious experience of other men, 
especially in the Christian Bible, and he 
has the habit of prayer. 

Does he by these facts show us that 
he is a religious Christian, and help us 
thereby to understand what a religious 
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Christian ought to be? One hesitates 
to say, No, for it would be a pity to 
discourage anyone who practices any 
sort of prayer and Bible-reading, how- 
ever imperfect. And yet, to be frankly 
honest, No: in themselves the facts that 
a man says his prayers and reads the 
Bible may not really amount to much. 
Suppose that the Bible-reading is super- 
ficial and careless, so that the truth 
barely gets into the man’s mind, to say 
nothing of getting into his heart. Sup- 
pose that the praying, though very 
regular perhaps, is only talking, only 
telling, only asking, not waiting, not 
listening, not the opening of the heart 
to God’s influence, not the offering of 
the will to his direction; or even sup- 
pose that it is only a mechanical habit, 
so that it comes not from the heart at 
all, barely from the mind, chiefly from 
the lips. Exercises of that sort would 
have no personal religion in them, no, 
nor much value of any sort. 

But this man whom we are studying 
cries out against such a travesty as that 
is of the true devotional life which he 
knows. What he says about it is this: 
that to him it is the very closest and 
surest approach to the unseen God; or 
rather that it is by this means that he 
has experienced the closest and surest 
approach of God to him. The reading 
and study of the Bible have meant to 
him, not merely the understanding by 
him of the Bible’s words and thoughts, 
but an opening of his own mind, a 
quickening of his own powers of spiritual 
apprehension, which have given God 
himself a new chance to speak to him. 
And prayer—not only the prayer that 
is spoken, but also the prayer that is 
thought and felt, and not least the prayer 
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that is lived, an actual experiment in 
trust and loyalty, a watching for God 
through the hour or the day or the year 
spent in trying to do his will, a vital 
communion with God, which even the 
word “prayer” is too small a word to 
describe—that, above all else, has opened 
up a free way for God’s power to come 
into this man’s life. 

Power, always power, that is what a 
true personal religion means: new power, 
more power, God’s power added to 
man’s. And for the religious Christian 
it is the power of the Christian God, 
the power that really and accurately 
and mightily helps a man to live his life 
in the Christian way. That surely is 
something much needed, and not least 
by the man who is honestly trying to 
do his duty in everyday life. He needs 
it most of all if he interprets his daily 
duty in accordance with that Christian 
standard which rises above the ordinary 
moral standards of the race as the snow- 
topped mountains rise above the foot- 
hills. And he needs power, not only 
for the hard task of living his own life 
according to the Christian standard, but 
also for the still harder task of gradually 
bringing the life of the world into con- 
formity to that standard, of embodying 
that standard progressively in laws, 
customs, institutions, of triumphing over 
all the thousand obstacles and enemies 
that gather to prevent or overthrow it. 
Christian morals need spiritual power 
in order to make them effective, just as 
an electric light bulb needs to have the 
current turned on in order to give 
light. 

Personal religion is nothing more nor / 
less than the means of getting that 
power. And the personal religion of the 
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Christian is the means of getting it in 
the most available and effective form. 
Is the man complete who is without that 
power? How can the man who lacks 
it count himself complete in this great 
age of Christian responsibility and 


Christian ambition? Will he excuse 
himself by saying “No; it is true I have 
not enough power, but I have some 
power’? Will a man in the age of 
electricity be satisfied to live by the 
light of kerosene and candles ? 


THE CHURCH OF ABRAHAM, ISAAC, AND 
JACOB IN CHINA 


GEORGE W. HOLLISTER 
Sienyu, Fukien, China 


To those who have studied the devel- 
opment of the Jewish religion the term 
“The church of Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob”? must seem an anomaly. Those 
worthy patriarchs had no “church.” 
Their religious beliefs and forms of 
worship were primitive and elementary. 
To find the significance of the term, 
therefore, we should look, not to a period 
thousands of years before Christ, but 
to the present time; not to Palestine, 
but to the church being established 
by missionaries in China. There is 
danger that, instead of building the 
church of Christ, we may be building a 
church patterned after the early Hebrew 
patriarchs. How far this danger may 
be true of countries other than China 
the writer cannot state with authority. 
As certain conditions are true to mis- 
sionary work in many lands, it may be 
that such a danger exists in other coun- 
tries also. Here in China the problem 
is one worthy of serious attention. 

Perhaps the main danger lies in the 
possibility that the Chinese Christians 
will accept the narratives in the first 
books of the Old Testament as an 


adequate expression of the principles 
on which the Christian church should 
be built, and as of equal importance with 
the teachings of Jesus. Unless the Old 
Testament narratives are taught very 
carefully, so that they are rightly under- 
stood and correctly interpreted by the 
Chinese, they may cause the Chinese to 
study the teachings of Jesus with an 
entirely untrue perspective. His teach- 
ings may be discolored and distorted 
because of an entirely erroneous con- 
ception of the relative value of the 
stories of the Old Testament and of his 
teachings. 

On the mission field the problems 
involved in teaching the Old Testament 
to the converts from non-Christian 
religions are far more serious than the 
problems involved in teaching the same 
material to people in a “Christian” 
land. For example, there is a greater 
danger in teaching the Chinese the 
narratives in the books of the Hexateuch 
than there is in teaching such narra- 
tives in America. In America the 
entire environment represents a plane 
of civilization thousands of years 
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removed from that represented in por- 
tions of the Old Testament. Any 
American who reads the narratives in 
the Hexateuch feels at once that a vast 
gulf separates him from those times. 
Institutions have changed. Thought- 
life has changed. Religion has changed. 
Elemental human instincts, including a 
hungering and thirsting after God, 
remain unchanged. So while we profit 
from seeing how men struggled for and 
achieved ideals, how men searched for 
and found God, we realize there is a 
vast difference between their environ- 
ment and ours, between their ideals 
and ours. When we read or study the 
Old Testament narratives, we read or 
study them in the light of the ideals of 
Christ. In the light of those ideals we 
condemn or praise, we avoid or emulate. 
Our civilization, saturated as it is by a 
spirit due to an earnest desire on the 
part of many to follow Jesus’ teachings, 
helps us to place a proper evaluation 
on the Old Testament. Our civilization 
is, without any question, our most easily 
understood, our most widely read, and 
our most valuable, commentary on the 
Old Testament. The effect is largely 
involuntary and unconscious, but it is 
very real. 

Here in China the situation is radi- 
cally different. The Chinese are “at 
home” among the stories of the patri- 
archs and the early narratives of the Old 
Testament, which portray to some 
extent their own present moral and 
religious development. The highest 
phase of the Jewish religion, that of the 
prophets, is entirely foreign to them. 
They must not only reach this stage but 
must pass through it before they 
approach even an early stage of Chris- 
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tianity. There is therefore nothing in 
their environment that makes them 
either consciously or unconsciously evalu- 
ate the Old Testament in the light of 
Jesus’ teachings. 

For this reason, in presenting and 
teaching the Bible to the Chinese the 
Christian church should be careful that 
the Chinese understand what the Bible 
is. The method the church has mainly 
used may be expressed as follows: “‘Here 
is the Bible, the inspired Word of God, 
the guide to salvation, the revealer of 
God and God’s will. It is the Bread 
of Life. Feed on it and not only will 
your heart be satisfied but you will 
desire to feed others also.” 

All this the Bible is, without any 
question whatever. The fault is not 
in the Bible but in our method. The 
result of such a method is natural and 
inevitable. The Chinese take the Bible 
and “feed” on it. Many of them do 
not realize that the teachings of Jesus 
are the standard by which all parts of 
the Book are to be evaluated. They 
read Leviticus and Numbers expecting 
to find among the rocks and barren 
slopes of those books the same rich 
harvests that abound in the Gospels. 
(Many times have Chinese pupils stated 
in examination papers that there is 
no difference between the teachings 
expressed in Leviticus and Numbers, 
and the teachings of Jesus.) Not find- 
ing the expected nourishment, they 
attempt to turn stones into real food, 
and being unable to perform such a 
miracle, they hunger. If they had 
been told that there they should search 
for “locusts and wild honey” they might 
have eaten and been refreshed. They 
read the patriarchs and not having been 
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taught to compare them with Christ, 
are sometimes led astray. They read 
of ideals which are so similar to their 
own that they are often content to 
follow the line of least resistance and 
accept those ideals as the ideals of the 
Christian church and their own lives, 
failing to understand that Christ’s 
ideals are immeasurably superior. It 
is human nature to follow the line of 
least resistance. When the Chinese 
have been led to believe that all parts 
of the Bible teach the same truths, that 
all parts are equally inspired, and that 
nothing of human lack of comprehension 
or lack of wisdom enters into any part 
of the Book, is it any wonder that they 
unconsciously adjust themselves to those 
parts of the Bible which are most in 
harmony with their own thought and 
their own civilization? More and more 
am I convinced that a great majority 
of the Chinese Christians are making but 
little effort to live up to the standards 
established by Christ. They are con- 
tent to pattern their lives somewhat 
after the old Hebrew patriarchs. 

Who is to blame for this? Are the 
Chinese? The Bible has been handed 
to them as the inspired Word of God 
and the infallible guide to salvation. 
How are they to know the comparative 
value of its various books? If they 
expect to find in the Hexateuch exactly 
the same spiritual values they find in 
the Gospels, the inevitable result will 
be that they will fail to accord to Christ 
and his teachings the supreme place, 
and will put undue emphasis on the 
lives and deeds of those less worthy 
than Christ to be our pattern. 

While the general result is usually 
expressed in low endeavor and satis- 
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faction with low achievements, occasion- 
ally the danger reveals itself in more 
acute forms, as was recently true in one 
section of China where the disastrous 
effects of the present interminable civil 
strife have been felt most keenly. 
Thousands of bandits calling themselves 
“Southerners,” but only loosely allied 
with the real Southerners, terrorized the 
people. Band after band levied assess- 
ments of rice, money, or guns. When 
one band had passed, another came and 
demanded more. Enemies of Chris- 
tians used this opportunity to wreak 
their vengeance. There was no official 
able to cope with the situation. Then 
it was that many Christians began 
to organize armed bands with the preach- 
ers as their leaders, and using the name 
of the church they proposed as a church 
to defend themselves from such aggres- 
sion. The inevitable result would have 
been armed conflict with the bandits. 
It was almost in vain that the teachings 
of Jesus were presented to them in a 
passionate plea not to follow such a 
course. Most of them could see no 
conflict between the course they pro- 
posed to follow and the ideals Jesus 
followed. It was only when the preach- 
ers were threatened with strict disciplin- 
ary measures, and when the Christians 
were threatened with a course that 
would have deprived them of what 
little protection the church could give, . 
that the movement was overcome. 

At that time in a district conference 
one of the preachers took as his text 
the incident where Abraham armed his 
followers and rescued Lot from his 
captors. He claimed that the Chris- 
tians should follow Abraham’s example 
and organize societies for their own 
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protection. This doubtless was the 
secret of the whole movement. The 
Chinese were taking Abraham as their 
ideal and not Jesus Christ. Such inci- 
dents show the danger there is that the 
church in China will become the church 
of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, rather 
than the church of Christ. 

There are, perhaps, three main causes 
of this danger. The first is a certain 
degree of thoughtlessness in the training 
of Chinese preachers. As an illustration 
of this, consider the course of study 
which one of the Protestant churches 
requires each candidate for admission 
into a conference and to elders’ orders 
to complete. The Biblical material re- 
quired in the course is arranged as 
follows: 


Entrance: Genesis, Exodus 
Matthew, Mark, Luke 
First Year: Leviticus, Numbers, Deuter- 


onomy 
Acts, I and II Peter 
Second Year: Joshua, I and II Samuel 
John, Romans 


Third Year: I and II Kings, Proverbs, 
Ecclesiastes 
I Corinthians to Colossians 
inclusive 
Fourth Year: Isaiah, Daniel, Job 


I and II Timothy, Hebrews 


What principle determined the books 
chosen and those omitted from the 
course? What principle determined the 
grouping of the material? Why are so 
many books, worth comparatively little 
from the standpoint of practical Chris- 
tianity, given such prominence, and 
other books, with a real, vital message 
for the present as well as for the past, 
omitted altogether? It appears after 
careful consideration that the order and 
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grouping and choice of material were 
determined not by any pedagogical 
principles but simply by the order in 
which the books are to be found in the 
Bible, with several exceptions. A start 
was made with the first books in both 
the Old and New Testaments. When 
five years were filled, there was no 
room for most of the books in the last 
half of the Old Testament or for the 
last few in the New. One or two books 
toward the end of each were included 
and the rest were simply left out. 

What would be the natural effect 
of such a course on the thought of the 
preachers? Would it not inevitably 
tend to make them place undue empha- 
sis on parts of the Old Testament? If 
the Synoptic Gospels can be completed 
satisfactorily in one year, but the 
Pentateuch can only be completed in 
two, what must be the relative value 
of the Pentateuch and the Gospels? 
When of the first twelve books in the 
Old Testament ten are included in the 
course, and of all the “Prophets” only 
Isaiah and Daniel are included, what 
will the preachers naturally conclude 
regarding the relative value of the 
Prophets? Yet this course has for a 
number of years been the course pre- 
scribed for all preachers in that denomin- 
ation who wish to enter conference and 
be ordained. Is it any wonder the 
Chinese preachers learn to place undue 
emphasis on the Old Testament narra- 
tives ? 

A second source of the danger is the 
unpedagogical nature of religious edu- 
cation in some mission schools. The 
curricula in the schools vary in the 
different parts of China, so that what is 
true of one is not necessarily true of 
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another. In the schools in one section 
of China the children were required to 
study the following course: 


Fifth Grade: Luke 

Sixth Grade: Acts 

Seventh Grade: Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, 
Joseph, Moses, Samuel, 
and David 

Eighth Grade: First term, Genesis, chapters 

I to 25 
Second term, John 


Of all the Old Testament characters, 
only those mentioned above were in- 
cluded. No mention was made of the 
many other equally inspired and inspir- 
ing leaders and prophets. Then, to 
cap the climax, half of the last year 
was given to a detailed study of Genesis, 
chapters 1 to 25, with no textbook 
other than the Bible. Altogether apart 
from the advisability of forcing children 
in grade schools to search among the 
records of the moral degradation of an 
ancient race for the “jewels” of truth 
concealed there, arises the question, 
What must the students naturally think 
when so much time is given to a study 
of the Patriarchs and material such as 
is found in the first part of Genesis, 
and when the Prophets are entirely 
omitted from the course ? 

In the light of such conditions, is it 
any wonder that the Chinese do not 
have any conception of the relative 
value of different parts of the Bible? 
Is it strange that they place undue 
emphasis on the lives of the patriarchs 
and neglect the teachings of the proph- 
ets? Is it any wonder they have no 
conception of the growth of Chris- 
tianity? When the simplest rules of 
religious pedagogy are violated so fla- 
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grantly, it is not strange that the church 
intended to be the church of Christ is 
in danger of being patterned after the 
patriarchs instead. 

A third source of the danger, and a 
source even more important than either 
of the two already mentioned, is a lack 
of suitable literature to help the Chinese 
in their study of the Bible. Most of 
the Christian literature at present avail- 
able in Chinese is either apologetic or 
homiletic. There is very little of an 
expository or exegetical kind. There 
are very few commentaries to which 
preachers may go for help. 

Scarce as is suitable literature to 
aid preachers in their Bible study, there 
is still less literature prepared in simple, 
easy form for church members, and 
there is almost nothing for children of 
grammar-school age or for teachers of 
such children. For years the children 
in the mission schools in one part of 
China studied books such as Luke, 
John, Acts, and Genesis, without any 
textbook at all other than the Bible. 

With so little literature to guide the 
Chinese preachers and students and 
church members in their study of the 
Bible, it is not strange if they misunder- 
stand what they read. To focus their 
attention on Christ as the supreme 
Ideal, the whole Bible must be under- 
stood aright. The Hebrew patriarchs 
reached only the foot of the Mount of 
Vision. The road to the summit must 
be marked carefully so that weary 
pilgrims will not be tempted to end 
their journey before the summit has 
been attained. Until the Chinese are 
provided with an abundance of carefully 
prepared Bible-study literature, many 
of them will be content to dwell with 
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_ Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob at the foot 
of the Mount, not knowing the way to 
the summit. 

The missionaries should not be 
blamed too harshly for this lack of 
suitable literature. It is doubtful if the 
tasks of any Christian workers have 
been heavier. Burdened far beyond 
their strength, often expected to do 
work that can only be accomplished 
satisfactorily by several men, confronted 
by the appalling ignorance and super- 
stition of the non-Christian masses, 
it can easily be understood how little 
time and energy were left for some things 
even as essential as adequate exegetical 
literature. It is gratifying that the 
need for such literature is so commonly 
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recognized among all the missionaries 
that at present a determined effort is 
being made to remedy the situation. 
Well-organized committees are prepar- 
ing literature for children of grade-school 
age. Realizing that an adequate litera- 
ture cannot be produced by those already 
burdened with other tasks, missionary 
boards are setting aside capable men 
for the work. There is no question but 
that the next few years will see the 
preparation of many new books for the 
Chinese church. It is to be hoped that 
these will help the Chinese in their 
evaluation of the various parts of the 
Bible so that Christ and not the old 
Hebrew patriarchs will really be the 
ideal of the Chinese church. 


CHRIST’S CALL TO BUSINESS MEN 


REV. ALBERT D. BELDEN, B.D. 
Westcliff-on-Sea, Essex, England 


“And no man putteth a piece of 
undressed cloth upon an old garment: 
for that which should fill it up taketh 
from the garment, and a worse rent is 
made. Neither do men put new wine 
into old wine-skins: else the skins burst, 
and the wine is spilled, and the skins 
perish: but they put new wine into 
fresh wine-skins, and both are preserved” 
(Matt. 9:16, 17). 

This passage from Matthew calls 
attention to a much neglected element in 
the teaching of Jesus. It has become a 
commonplace of the modern interpreta- 
tion to claim that the method of Jesus 
is purely spiritual; that he aims at 
redeeming society by changing the total 
spirit of humanity and that he does this 
through individual conversion; that he 
is more interested, therefore, in character 
than in environment, and in motives 
rather than in institutions. But this 
modern emphasis on the spiritual nature 
of Christ’s method arose in revolt against 
the extreme and very external eccle- 
siasticism of the church in bygone days— 
against the tendency to identify religion 
with outward observances and creedal 
dogmas and church institutions. Like 
most revolts, however, it has gone to the 
other extreme and come perilously near 
to reducing the beautiful Christian ethic 
to a pious sentiment that operates in 
a vacuum and consequently achieves 
nothing. 

We have forgotten the splendid 
balance and sane practicality of our 


Lord’s teaching. In these words he is 


‘explaining to the Pharisees that the new 


wine of the gospel is too strong for the 
old institutions. Fasting was a promi- 
nent custom in Jewish religious life, but 
the rapture of the Kingdom of God was 
bound to burst it as new wine bursts an 
old skin. It became imperative, there- 
fore, that a new custom should be 
formed if the precious wine were not 
to be spilled and lost. 

It is my solemn and earnest conten- 
tion that the Christian ethic of joy and 
beauty and love has become spilled and 
spoiled and lost for our day and genera- 
tion by our refusal to provide for it an 
adequate social wine-skin or system. 
Consider how diffuse and aimless and 
largely ineffective are our church activi- 
ties! The wine ferments strongly enough 
—is good enough in itself. We still 
generate the “‘right spirit,” but it flows 
forth into a system so full of rents and 
holes and resistances that its quality is 
immediately diminished and its power 
dissipated. And the restlessness in 
Christian souls engendered by that un- 
happy condition is breaking the old 
institutions—is rending the old garments 
and wine-skins. It is only with a con- 
stant and pathetic struggle that we keep 
any pretense of shape or usefulness in 
them at all. Let us be warned of Christ 
ere it be too late. 

It is not as though this were an 
isolated passage of Christ’s teaching. 
Although we find him using the old 
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institutions to the best of their pro- 
vision, nevertheless, it is obvious that 
he expects nothing less than a vast 
change in the system about him. All 
through the narrative you find Jesus 
believing that his gospel involves the 
sharpest challenge to the existing forms 
of society. He madea certain use of syn- 
agogue and the Temple, yet he knew them 
for institutions that would pass away. 
“Neither in this mountain, nor in 
Jerusalem,” he declared to the woman 
of Samaria. Seated one day amid the 
Temple buildings and looking round 
upon them he declared, “Verily there 
shall not be left one stone upon another.” 
Is it by any means clear that he was 
thinking only: of his resurrection when 
he said, “I will destroy this temple and 
in three days I will build it again’? 
Was he not thinking also of the new 
worship that should supplant the old? 
One great conception of his we can- 
not escape, for it fills the New Testa- 
ment—the “end of the world.” How 
sadly we have misunderstood that 
phrase! We have taken it all too often 
to mean the end of the globe—the 
destruction of the earth. The Greek 
word for world should have saved us 
from such a blunder. ‘Cosmos” has 
regained in our time its old meaning of 
order or system. St. Paul even uses it 
in certain phrases (Gal. 4:2) to describe 
the Mosaic code or religious observance. 
Perhaps the word ‘‘epoch”’ is as good a 
translation as any. In this sense of the 
word there are repeated “ends of the 
world.” Humanity is bound to organize 
its life, and until it organizes its “world” 
on Christian principles it can erect only 
“insubstantial fabrics” that must fall 
one by one till the Kingdom of God 
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brings the series to a triumphant close. 
The commercial interest is a useful one 
for punctuating this story of repeated 
failure. The epoch of slavery came to 
its end. The epoch of feudalism came 
to its end. The epoch of industrial 
competitive confusion is now approach- 
ing its end. Every “world” must end 
at last, till God’s world arrives. 

It was then the end of the “present 
order of things,” the present “system” 
of society to which Jesus looked forward. 
The “world,” friendship with which the 
apostles assure us is “enmity to God,” 
is not the terrestrial one, whose order 
and beauty and provision are so benefi- 
cent to us, but the array of all those 
institutions of society which are organized 
in forgetfulness of God and are based on 
human greed. 

To those institutions the apostles as 
followers of Christ became enemies. ‘“We 
must obey God rather than men,” cried 
Peter, and in that declaration he chal- 
lenged the whole system of Jewish 
morality and religion. What was the 
charge brought against Stephen, the 
first Christian martyr? Listen! “This 
man ceaseth not to speak words against 
this holy place and the law, for we have 
heard him say that this Jesus of 
Nazareth shall destroy this place and 
shall change the customs which Moses 
delivered unto us.” Stephen understood 
his Lord to require a new system. 

I turn a few more pages of the Acts 
of the Apostles and discover that Paul 
and Silas are dragged before a tribunal 
for this reason: “These that have 
turned the world upside down are come 
hither also.” Obviously they were men 
who would not compromise with the 
“system” of life about them. 


CHRIST’S CALL TO BUSINESS MEN 


I call to mind the old institutions that 
were attacked by those first Christians. 

First of all there were the typical 
Jewish customs—fasting, circumcision, 
aloofness from Gentiles, observance of 
the Jewish Sabbath. This conflict cost 
the pioneers of our faith many severe 
privations and great hatred. The Jews 
everywhere became their most violent 
foes. But their attack upon the insti- 
tutions of paganism cost them dearer still. 

They refused to offer incense on the 
altar to the emperor as divine. For 
this many suffered torture and death. 
Many of the first Christians refused to 
fight in the Roman armies. As a friend 
remarked to me recently, “‘It is difficult 
to imagine St. Paul enthusiastic over 
the extension of the Roman Empire and 
losing his passion for all souls in Roman 
patriotism.” 

The gladiatorial shows were ended at 
last by Christian protests that cost a 
great deal to make. 

Slavery was undermined by the 
opposition offered to its spirit by the 
early church. Many a Christian master 
freed his slaves at great financial loss, 
while thousands who retained their 
slaves learned to treat them as brothers 
in the Lord. Business for them was not 
one thing and religion another. 

With regard to the fact that the 
Christian church did not end the in- 
stitution of slavery more quickly, it is 
well to remember that there was no 
considerable or effective popular fran- 
chise in the Roman Empire. The Chris- 
tians had no votes, no means of political 
pressure. Yet they accomplished won- 
ders by the continual protest of their 
convictions and their lives. How much 
greater is your responsibility and mine 
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in view of our possession of the franchise 
and our power of political action. 

All along the line, in spite of a true 
reverence for law, these brave pioneers 
of the Kingdom of God recognized that 
a work of destruction was inevitable. The 
new wine could not help corroding the 
old wine-skins. The Christians could 
not help calling for new “institutions.” 

We move down to later history. In 
the Reformation there was a fresh 
effervescence of the new wine of Chris- 
tian liberty. 

Our spiritual fathers did not argue— 
as some today would apparently do— 
that the “new wine” must do as best it 
can in the old wine-skin. New institu- 
tions sprang into being. New churches 
were formed which gave room and play 
to the newly revived Christian spirit. 
Was that movement wrong ? 

I take the verdict of Mr. H. W. 
Nevinson in his history of The Growth 
of Freedom. He says, ‘““We may say 
that as a rule wherever the sacerdotal 
side of Christianity has stood in the 
ascendant and the priesthood has in- 
sisted on ritual, the church has strength- 
ened the predominance of authority 
whether in mental or political life. 
Liberty on the other hand has advanced, 
provided that the personal relations of 
the soul towards religion have been 
regarded as of the highest value for 
spiritual life.” The new institutions 
preserved and furthered the new spirit. 
Without their aid to expression it would 
have been spilled and lost. 

If, then, this has been the course of 
the best Christian history and of 
apostolic example, must we not agree 
that Christ is equally the foe of all modern 
institutions that are alien to his spirit? 
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He is the foe of that great and per- 
sistent institution of the world-system, 
war. Of that we are now all convinced. 

What, then, shall we say of com- 
merce ? 

After a long and varied experience 
in the endeavor to win men of the 
world for Christ and the church, I 
declare unhesitatingly that one of the 
most frequent objections they raise to 
such a step is the difficulty they have in 
reconciling their business life with a true 
obedience to Christ. 

Repeatedly I have found men refus- 
ing to become church members because, 
so they declare, they are not prepared 
to risk the economic security of them- 
selves and their families by a loyal 
adherence to the Christian temper and 
to Christian principles in business. 

I appeal to you business men. Is it 
so or not? In a searching little book, 
As Tommy Sees Us, by the Rev. A. H. 
Gray, there is a whole chapter devoted 
to this problem. Five officers give to 
the author as their solemn verdict on 
the ordinary practices of the commercial 
world that one cannot be in business and 
be strictly a Christian. Have these men 
of the world more sensitive consciences 
concerning Christ’s demands than the 
business men of our churches? Here 
is a challenge indeed to you business 
men who make a Christian profession. 

Consider briefly two elements in the 
Christian ethic. The second command- 
ment Jesus tells us is to “love one’s 
neighbor as one’s self.”’ Is that pos- 
sible in a competitive system of com- 
merce? Is it feasible in a system where 
a commercial traveler simply has to get 
down the street quicker than his rival 
and capture as much as possible of the 
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trade and leave as little as possible for 
the other man? Do we all know how 
jealously traders watch each other? 
How the big trusts knock out without 
compunction or compensation the little 
concerns ? 

Or take the great Christian injunc- 
tion to humility and meekness of spirit. 
Does that pay in business? Is it true 
or false that trade flows in the channels of 
self-advertisement, self-assertion, pride, 
and display? Does not the situation 
force men to fight for their own hand, 
to assert their own rights and prefer 
their own interest above that of others? 

The attempt then to answer the 
simple question, “‘Am I obeying Christ ?” 
forces the Christian to consider the 
system under which the world calls him 
to live and work. How can any of us 
claim to be really obeying him if we 
are acquiescing in, or bolstering up, or 
by indifference failing to alter, a system 
which places upon human nature so 
unnatural a strain of temptation to 
selfishness, greed, and knavery ? 

Is it not plain that only one of two 
courses lies open to the soul that would 
be loyal to Christ ? 

First, we may break personally, and 
at whatever cost to ourselves and loved 
ones, with all that is immoral and cruel 
in commercial practices. If we are go- 
ing to be strictly loyal to Christ in this 
way, we must break not only with unjust 
practices, but with hard and unkind ones, 
too. 

There are business men who pride 
themselves on their “justice,” but who 
are more stony-hearted to the appeals 
of pity than many a pagan. The God 
of Efficiency is a very hard god to 
serve. 
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Well, the Christian will remember the 
law of love. He will remember the 
beatitude of mercy. He will, therefore, 
refuse to compete with others for a liveli- 
hood. He will refuse to gain by an- 
other’s loss. The removal of his com- 
petition, or at least the blunting of its 
edge, may save another life from dis- 
aster. What is his duty as a Christian ? 
Must he not withhold himself from in- 
juring his neighbor ? 

Here then is one line of action. Some 
men have taken it and withdrawn from 
the struggle and have gone under for 
Christ’s sake. Others only approximate 
to its perfect fulfilment by reducing 
their competition to the margin of a 
bare livelihood, and for Christ’s sake 
they endure a lifetime of anxiety and 
financial worry. 

All honor to these brave souls. They 
are the true apostolic succession indeed. 
Yet may there not be another way? 

Second, the other alternative, and the 
one I would press, is to recognize frankly 
that we are all enmeshed in a world- 
system of long and stubborn growth, and 
that mere individual attack upon it is bad 
strategy. We must unite in the name of 
Christ to attack and overthrow the world- 
system of our time. Christ’s call is to a 
church. He meant his church to be the 
collective resource and succor of the 
individual. Christian people must secure 
as speedily as possible unanimity of 
thought and action, and the simplest 
immediate focus of such unity is the 
obvious immorality of the world’s way of 
life. 

After all, our sin, our disloyalty to 
Christ, lies not so much in the things 
we do under the system’s pressure. 
Why? We do them often from the 
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noblest motives, such as love of one’s 
family. Our sin lies chiefly in our 
mental acquiescence in the system, our 
spiritual homage to mammon. This sys- 
tem, so evil in its essential principle of 
opposing men to each other instead of 
uniting them, is so familiar to us all that 
many Christian people even are still 
blind to its iniquity. They are blinded 
indeed by the ‘‘God of this world.” 
The immediate and first great step to the 
church’s recovery of the Kingdom of 
God is a united mental break with the 
world-system. Let it be known once 
more in the earth that Christian men of 
business, profession, or trade, are ene- 
mies of the world, and are determined to 
bring the world to an end that God’s 
Kingdom may arise. 

So long as the church clings to the 
old wine-skin her guilt remains. Let her 
reach forth the hand of faith for the new 
wine-skin and she shall live by her faith. 

We must lift our responsibility for 
this matter together, and so I plead that 
our Christian business men should get 
together and pool their brains upon this 
urgent problem of how they can obey 
Christ in commerce. 

Some of my friends have taken me 
to task for appealing to men of the 
classes and to employers to take this 
step. They tell me you are not sincere, 
that you have too much to lose, that I 
am wasting my time and breath, and 
should instead be flinging in my lot with 
labor. But I do not believe them. I 
believe, on the contrary, that you men 
are the only men who can really solve 
this problem. I believe that in many 
of your hearts there are great wistful 
yearnings to pull the life of us all square 
with the demands of our Divine Master, 
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that you aspire to live and die as not 
merely successful men of commerce, but 
much more—as true servants of Jesus 
Christ, master-builders of his kingdom. 
Well, what will you do? 

Walter Rauschenbusch points out in 
one of his books that again and again 
stubborn systems of evil have only been 
broken by someone who knew the 
system from the inside and understood 
it from A to Z, with its weak and strong 
points. It was Paul the Pharisee who 
broke Pharisaism; it was Luther the 
monk who broke monasticism; it was 
Count Mirabeau the aristocrat who did 
so much for the French Revolution; it 
is Count Tolstoy the ex-officer who will 
vet prove the conqueror of militarism; 
it was John Gough the ex-drunkard who 
did most for the overthrow of alcoholism. 
Similarly it is to you men who work the 
present system, whose hands are on its 
main levers, who occupy is strong places— 
it is to you that in the name of him you 
worship I make this appeal. Come out 
on the Lord’s side as foes of the world- 
system! Pool your ideas and energies 
for its overthrow and the establishment 
of a true reign of Christ! Nothing less 
is your duty. 

To wait and wait till every soul is 
spiritually evangelized and convinced 
and abstractly perfect before you attack 
and attempt to change the system is to 
ignore the lessons of history, the plain 
challenge of these words of Christ, and 
the psychology of the human soul. Man 
progresses not by idea alone, but by idea 
and institution working to and fro, in and 
out, in alternate reaction. Man is never 
abstractly perfect, but always in conjunc- 
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tion with some environment. He has a 
body as well as a soul. If a changed 
heart will change the world, when are you 
going to begin? The changed heart 
yearns toward the changed city. 

I know how hard this matter is for 
some of you, especially for the older men 
who are so burdened with the pressures 
and the responsibilities this present 
system has heaped upon them. I do not 
expect a great deal from men who have 
strength only just to carry on. But 
you young people! It is your problem 
especially. Some of you fought for a 
new world; it is yours for the making. 
Follow Christ and he will make it 
through you. It will take all your 
heroism and test all your wits. It may 
mean a fight—a fight here as elsewhere. 
But the campaign is going through. 
Will you join it and so fulfil your debt 
to Christ? Here is a real issue for you 
at last! Christ asks for new wine-skins. 
He calls for new institutions. Will you 
provide them, will you make common 
cause to build a new system? 


Trumpeter, sound for the splendor of 
God, 

Sound the music whose name is law, 

Whose service is perfect freedom still, 

The Order august that rules the stars! 

Bid the anarchs of night withdraw! 

Too long the destroyers have worked 
their will. 

Sound for the last—the last of wars! 

Sound for the heights our fathers trod 

When truth was truth, and love was 
love, 

With a hell beneath and a heaven above. 

Trumpeter, rally us, rally us, rally us, 

On to the City of God. 


EVOLUTION AND THE SOUL’S DESTINY 


JAMES T. BIXBY, PH.D. 
Yonkers, New York 


One of the most noticeable things in 
the pursuit of truth is the radical change 
which occurs from age to age in the tests 
and standards which successive genera- 
tions accept. In medieval times the 
church was the oracle to which all men 
turned when they wished to know what 
to believe. The Protestant reformers 
substituted for this as their oracle the 
letter of the Bible. But in these modern 
days, trust in both of these has been 
badly shaken by critical inquiry, and 
by the wonderful discoveries of modern 
science. Today, that which may be 
accepted as credible must agree with 
the great laws of the universe and the 
principles of investigaticu which have 
made such discoveries as to command 
the assent of all reasonable minds. 
Chief among these new oracles is the 


great law of evolution which in less than - 


a century has effected such a revolution 
in all our ways of thinking and in our 
criteria of fact. Even in the recent era 
when transcendentalism gathered in its 
disciples by the tens of thousands, the 
standard of religious certitude was an 
individualistic one. Theodore Parker, 
Emerson, and the other famous masters 
of this epoch based their faith in God 
and a future life for man upon their own 
direct, personal consciousness of its 
truth as an immediate revelation to their 
souls, 

But today very few accept such a 
personal consciousness and conviction 
of any religious doctrine as sufficient 


evidence of its truth. The doctrine 
must be in agreement with the other 
great laws, principles, and facts of the 
universe in order to command our 
assent. In the animated and more or 
less disturbing discussion as to the soul’s 
survival which has recently sprung up 
since the close of the great European 
war, nothing is more important to a 
candid inquirer to consider than the 
bearing of the law of evolution upon our 
spiritual destiny. 

As this law has been so successful in 
supplying a key which has opened many 
complicated and refractory locks which 
former times had found so unyielding 
to the keenest inquirers, might it not be 
well to see what light might come from 
it upon that enigma of human destiny 
which is almost as puzzling of explana- 
tion today as it was thousands of years 
ago? 

A careful and candid examination of 
the bearing of this great law upon our 
human destiny reveals it, I believe, as 
an implied promise of a continued 
higher life for humanity. This law of 
evolution which has now become the 
guiding principle in all the great depart- 
ments of modern research affirms the 
constant progress of life to higher levels 
and fuller unfolding. 

It maintains that the ascending 
gradations of forms and powers in the 
animate realm have not come by 
separate creations, but by growth on a 
single ancestral life-stock by the gradual 
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development of its marvelous possibili- 
ties. Through long geological eons 
the rudimentary organism of man’s 
ancestor was developed from the pro- 
toplasmic substance of protozoans up 
to the radiate, the reptilean, and the 
simian types. From invertebrate to 
vertebrate forms; from quadruped to 
biped, and from mammal to human life, 
it climbed up by resident interior forces, 
until humanity at length stood on its 
feet and turned its face toward heaven. 
In the life-history of each human 
individual before birth, the various 
steps of our animal organizations are 
briefly recapitulated. These embryo- 
logical transformations, strange as they 
seem, are not accidental, but in cell 
and embryo, as in animal variations, 
are definitely and intelligently directed. 
Each species, for example, has in the 
cells a typical number of chromosomes 
and this number regularly recurs in the 
division and multiplication of these 
cells. There are twelve in the grass- 
hopper cell; sixteen in the ox; twenty- 
four in the mouse; always the same 
number for each species. And the 
mind progresses no less steadily and 
purposefully than the body, sweeping 
on from reflex action and rudimentary 
sensation in the lower organisms to 
more and more subtle instincts; and 
from instinct to the higher levels of 
generalizing perceptions, comparison, 
judgment, reason, conscience, and self- 
consciousness. If at certain points or 
stages the path of evolution seemed to 
wander far to one side or even descend 
a little, yet eventually it has swept round 
in a spiral that has brought it back on 
a loftier level than seemed before 
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The course of nature, as the ablest 
men of science have acknowledged, has 
seemed a purposeful one, steadily mount- 
ing toward a grand goal, worthy of all 
the toil and travail of the long ages. 
The underlying plan in all these succes- 
sive metamorphoses of embryos, vege- 
table and animal forms, clearly appears 
to have been the making of man as a 
conscious and rational co-worker with 
evolution as the culmination of its 
labors. May this be regarded as the 
final goal? May such ability as the 
human race has to carry on the develop- 
ment and refinement of life in its own 
fleshy form and terrestrial career be 
considered a sufficient justification for 
these millenniums of experiment, effort, 
pain, and waste on the part of nature? 
Not a few noble men and women believe 
this and hold that the immortality of 
influence and sacred recollection and 
development of the human race that 
may still further glorify the path of 
evolution is quite enough and all that 
ought to be either expected or demanded. 
They like to quote the words of George 
Eliot as presenting an all-sufficient goal 
for human life: To join 

the choir invisible 
Of those immortal dead who live again 
In minds made better by their presence, 
This is life to come, 
Whose music is the gladness of the world. 
It is a noble thought. But unfortu- 
nately whatever uncertainty science 
may have as to the soul’s immortality, 
as to this ethnic immortality by which 
the departed martyrs and saints con- 
tinue to live in the warm memory and 
ennobled personality of their posterity 
in an eternal earthly life—as to this, 
the verdict of science is worse than 
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uncertain; it is absolutely prohibitive. 

The physicists have shown con- 
clusively that as a physical machine 
our solar system is inevitably running 
down to a practical standstill. Of the 
heat and light sent out by the sun less 
than one part in 200,000 is intercepted 
by the planets. The energies which 
the sun gives out are immensely in 
excess of all it receives or conceivably 
can receive and so these energies are 
steadily getting dissipated in space. 
Potentially the sum of physical force 
may remain the same; but practically 
the physical energies of our solar system 
are daily so diffused and blocked and 
neutralized that, as working powers, 
they are steadily becoming irremediably 
useless. Our earth and all its fellow- 
planets are moving ceaselessly toward 
the same physical doom that has 
settled on our moon and which is relent- 
lessly threatening life upon Mars. It 
is a doom of waterless waste, of frozen 
death, and desolation, wherein no crea- 
ture of flesh nor even lowest bacterium or 
animated cell can survive; a state where 
all fleshly life must become extinct and 
the only new start of the physical 
energies of our earth that is possible 
would be by a tumble into the sun, as 
our planetary speed decreases; or, per- 
haps by some accidental collision, head 
on, against some other planet or star. 
By such a dreadful catastrophe all the 
solid substance of our globe might be 
dissolved into a new fire-mist, which in 
untold eons may again develop from a 
lifeless nebula into a home for some 
fresh spontaneously generated animal 
species. Unless there is a continued 
life after death for souls, the vital evolu- 
tion upon our globe will have been a 
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senseless fiasco. To suppose that the 
only net result of its age-long develop- 
ment, reaching its consummation in 
priceless galaxies of wonderful thinkers, 
noble heroes, and beneficent saints, is 
to have turned a host of living bodies 
into corpses, leaving no memory nor 
permanent good behind them—this is 
to make the grand evolutional progress 
appear to be what in a man would be 
called a lunatic proceeding; one only to 
be likened to that of the crazy sculptor 
who, after he had finished by a lifetime 
of toil a magnificent masterpiece, broke 
it into fragments. It is an incredible 
anti-climax. 

The only suggestion which modern 
physicists have to give for maintaining 
the heat supply of our globe is that the 
earth’s supply of radium may make up 
for its yearly losses. But when we 
remember that all the radium yet 
collected amounts to only a few pounds 
—dquite insufficient to raise the tempera- 
ture of the area of a single county half 
a degree—this last resort of speculation 
only makes the doom of our earth as a 
continued habitation for the human 
race more despairing, and the wiping 
out of all fleshly life, sooner or later, 
more inexorable. After the long years 
spent by nature evolving life and mind 
to the aspiring reason, sacred love, and 
high devotion manifested in our race, 
how ghastly and repulsive to any sensi- 
tive heart is such a wholesale and total 
annihilation. It is, as Darwin called it, 
“an intolerable thought,” and in order 
to restore to the great law of evolution 
either intelligibility or benevolence, rea- 
son needs to suppose that somehow the 
spiritual culmination of this age-long 
process may make of fleshly death a 
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covered passage onward which may pre- 
serve some enduring results of the 
mental and moral condition that it has 
taken so much time and labor to pro- 
duce. 

The great law of evolution, it is 
claimed, is, “the survival of the fittest.” 
But are the insensate atoms (or atoms 
only latently sentient) better fitted to 
survive than the conscious personality. 
Whether we interpret the term “fittest” 
to mean “strongest and best adapted to 
environment” or whether we under- 
stand by it “the worthiest,” in either 
case the conscious master-soul should 
be judged more deserving of preser- 
vation by nature than brute matter. 
Whatever reason there may have been 
for the cosmos developing a human soul 
at all, there is the same and even greater 
reason for continuing it when so toil- 
somely equipped to co-operate in the 
evolutionary work. 

Why should evolution abruptly stop 
at its earthly highest, because of a 
wandering grape seed or a hungry 
group of typhoid bacilli; and leave such 
vast gaps of progress between the 
human and the Divine unfilled? As the 
man looks down he sees hundreds of 
gradations of species, one below the 
other, as the steps of an animate stair- 
case, mounting up to the human plane. 
As he looks up he sees at an infinite 
distance above the Divine Life and 
Mind—but between, as far as the eyes 
of flesh can see, there is no higher life. 
Does not the great scientific law of 
continuity, everywhere else so evident, 
suggest that there must be some spiritual 
life between to fill this immense gap? It 
is true that in the human form the limit 
of physical perfection may practically 
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have been reached. But while no 
progress physiologically may have been 
made since the days of the Greek 
athletes, yet in man evolution long ago 
started on a new and higher path. Far 
back, in dim prehistoric ages, develop- 
ment in man turned inward, it grew 
mental instead of muscular and organic; 
became spiritual instead of material; 
and by this radical change it has 
swept on with immensely greater speed 
and to far more glorious victories. It 
has changed from a race development 
to a personal development. The ani- 
mal species below man had no power 
of comprehending nature’s plan nor 
of co-operating voluntarily with it for a 
higher ascent. The various animal 
species, therefore, had from time to 
time to be cleared from the track of 
progress and new runners and heralds 
had to be supplied, if advance was to be 
made. But when in man a being was 
developed capable of taking up nature’s 
thoughts and by its own creative energy 
freely carrying them onward, a self- 
conscious being that by virtue of its 
memory, reason, lofty aspiration, and 
steady will was able to enlarge and 
uplift its own character and thus 
advance upon itself, within its own life, 
then there was at work in the cosmic 
service an efficient coadjutor. There 
was on our earth a spiritual incarnation 
of the cosmic life, flexile, conscious, and 
germinal with all needed powers of 
growth and which did not require to be 
blotted out and superseded. The only 
need was that it be transplanted, trans- 
ferred to better conditions for higher 
development when such growth as was 
possible in the nursery of earthly soil 
was completed. 
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Such a separation of the mind side of 
the human self from the physical body 
with which it is now connected so as to 
be able to make higher mental and 
spiritual progress in some more favor- 
able and ethereal conditions than those 
of earth has been recognized even by 
some of the most prominent advocates 
of the monistic theory of the soul. On 
this point I would quote the significant 
words of Professor Kingdon Clifford, 
in the Fortnightly Review of the year 
1875. This is his significant admission: 

While our consciousness proceeds pari 
passu with molecular disturbance in our 
brains, this molecular disturbance agitates 
the first ether, which transfers a part of its 
energy to the second. Thus is gradually 
elaborated an organism in that second or 
unseen universe, with whose motions our 
consciousness is as much connected as it is 
with our material bodies. When the mar- 
vellous structure of the brain decays and it 
can no more receive or send messages, then 
the spiritual body is replete with energy, 
and starts off through the unseen taking 
consciousness with it, but leaving its mole- 
cules behind. Having grown with the 
growth of our mortal frame and preserving 
in its structure a record of all that has 
befallen us, it becomes an organ of memory, 
linking the future with the past, and secur- 
ing a personal immortality. 


Professor Clifford himself did not believe 
that this personal immortality was in 
fact thus obtained, but he apparently 
recognized it as possible. 

Is not such a destiny for man far 
more probable than that the biological 
and psychological development of ter- 
restrial life through untold centuries, 
from the protoplasmic cell to “Plato’s 
brain and the Lord Christ’s heart,” 
should have been so carefully done only 
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to be undone, and thus end as a simple- 
ton’s card house ends, built only to be 
toppled over as soon as it showed 
promise of some beauty, permanence, or 
real use ? 

Victor Hugo’s picturesque phrase, “I 
am the tadpole of an archangel,” may 
seem a somewhat audacious claim, but 
it is a much more reasonable supposition 
as to the future of a great soul than that 
the Divine Power, which had developed 
it with boundless patience and skill and 
endowed it with such imperial capabili- 
ties, could at the last find no better use 
for it than to turn it back into the 
gases and senseless motions of some 
moldering dust. When we recall that 
the human soul, as we find it in these 
recent times in such splendid intellectual 
manifestation as that of a Lord Kelvin, 
in noble hearts like that of an Abraham 
Lincoln, or in the holy saintliness of a 
Florence Nightingale and a Cardinal 
Mercier, is the culminating efflorescence 
of all the painful discipline, the sublime 
intuitions and aspirations and heroic self- 
sacrifices of struggling humanity in all 
the past ages—then what monstrous 
and incredible wastefulness would be 
exhibited in that divine cosmic order. 

When Michelangelo was asked by 
his princely patron to construct with 
his highest art out of some melting snow- 
drifts the finest statue he could fashion, 
to dissolve promptly under the heat of 
an Italian sky, the great sculptor 
indignantly refused thus to prostitute 
his genius. Can it be believed that the 
Supreme Power, that has by such age- 
long processes turned chaos into won- 
drous beauty, and matter into the 
glorious temple of the imperial spirit, 
is daily ready to squander its marvelous 
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power upon ephemeral pageantries of 
personality to shine only for the brief 
span of earthly life? Is it credible 
that the Providence that runs the uni- 
verse with such amazing economy, 
utilizing every Alpine shelf or cranny to 
grow lovely plants and flowers amid the 
snow—never squandering an atom, but 
conserving with exactest care every 
vibration of light, pulse-beat of electric 
energy, or microscopic stitch in the 
material web of the universe—is it 
credible, I say, that this watchful 
Providence lets its most precious prod- 
ucts (the spiritual development in 
which all other developments complete 
themselves) drop back from their very 
acme in a day to the lowest level from 
which they started? This would be an 
anti-climax so flagrant as to stigmatize 
the supposed order of the cosmos as 
actually a blinding riddle and a senseless 
contradiction. It impeaches the intelli- 
gible significance of the whole evolutional 
process and the very reasonableness of 
the universe and the power that made 
andrulesit. The principle of evolution, 
then, implies the continued persistence 
and unfolding beyond the grave of its 
culminating product—the soul of man. 
In fine, this persistence of the human 
spirit is needed to give meaning to the 
higher and most characteristic traits of 
our race. It is indispensable to unriddle 
the tragedies of life, and to explain the 
grave inequalities of our earthly career. 
That insistent problem of human evil 
and discontent can be given no satis- 
factory solution without it. 

When an earthquake or inundation 
wipes out of existence in a few minutes 
a whole city, without regard to the age, 
sex, vice, or virtue of the victims, it is 
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little that the acutest defenders of the 
benevolence of God and the sanctity of 
duty, who somehow, like Thomas A. 
Edison, have lost their faith in immor- 
tality, can adduce in justification of the 
divine goodness. He may urge that 
the government of the world must 
necessarily deal with men by the whole- 
sale and by inexorable law, not by retail 
and special providence; and he may say 
that the real aim of life is discipline 
and the development of reason and 
character. But what opportunity have 
the children thus prematurely snatched 
out of life to gain this discipline and 
moral development? What justifica- 
tion for God’s ways in such wholesale 
premature destruction of the higher life 
of humanity, just to give vent to certain 
volcanic gases and restore equilibrium to 
certain tons of water, however numerous ? 

But when we view these terrestrial 
catastophes in the light supplied by 
faith in the immortal life (lengthening 
our view so as to include the higher 
spiritual education and development 
of the soul for heavenly life and service, 
obtained here in this nursery of earth), 
then all the evils of life are transmuted 
and fitted with an infinite inspiration. 
To disengage the ideal beauty and 
nobility of the spirit from the material 
matrix in which it slumbers, it must 
know the touch of sharp instruments 
and rough environments. The will must 
test itself in storm and tempest and not 
merely enjoy the pleasant zephyrs and 
sunshine. Sorrow is one of the most 
effective generators of spiritual sym- 
pathy and tenderness. Temptation and 
even an occasional fall are notable 
developers of robust virtue. The whole 
catastrophe slaying whitest saint as 
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relentlessly as blackest sinner does not 
confound them in a common doom; but 
sends each to his respective reward or 
retribution which he has prepared for 
himself in his own self-made heaven or 
hell. But when life is limited to mun- 
dane limits, a man’s existence is quite 
often all too short for these laws of 
spiritual compensation to work out 
their just results. The brilliant English 
poet, Francis Thompson, in his most 
noted metrical masterpiece calls the 
divine discipline of God upon man 
“The Hound of Heaven.” With sar- 
donic bitterness and ghastly intensity 
he likens the pursuing retributions of 
Heaven on all natural instincts and 
pleasures to a devouring bloodhound 
rending mercilessly every blossom of 
joy, hope, or beauty, and hunting its 
human victims with bloody jaws from 
the cradle to the grave. 

When a man has no hope in a here- 
after, the thought of the diseases, 
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bereavements, and tragedies of life 
supply altogether too many sad illustra- 
tions of such a conception of life and 
destiny. But when any human spirit 
has laid good hold of the faith that the 
soul may change its tenements and 
residences, as a traveler changes his inns, 
and wear out body after body, as a man 
wears out coats—that man has risen 
above such pessimistic nightmares. As 
the coral can draw from unsunned seas 
the tints of rosy morn, so the heart that 
firmly clings to the immortal hope can 
interpret all forms of outward good or 
evil as but providential material for 
the soul-building which is our proper 
aim; and in all the inexorable laws of 
the natural order it discerns the divine 
provision for this soul-growth—a pro- 
vision which a man has only to use 
rightly in order to find that by every 
change and event, even the most 
tragic, he may mount higher and 
higher up the divine path. 
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Christianizing Industry 

In the American Journal of Sociology for 
May is the report of an address by Professor 
Albion W. Small on the relation of Chris- 
tianity to industry. After pointing out 
that Christianity is but one factor in 
developing civilization, and that we have 
not the data for determining just how much 
of a factor it has been, as illustrated by the 
facts that the motivation of many of our 
activities since 1914 has been other than 
Christian, and that much progress is the 
direct result of experience rather than the 
conscious molding of experience according 
to Christian principles, he proceeds to 
define the function of Christianity as the 
promotion of the Christian spirit in living. 
Not historical Christianity nor yet the 
church, but the moral attitude of Jesus as 
a solution of life’s problems is the standard 
for a Christian program. In applied Chris- 
tianity there are two conflicting conceptions 
of method, analogous to the conflict between 
cultural and vocational education, accord- 
ing as character is regarded as independent 
of social relations, or as the achievement 
of right relations. Monasticism represents 
one extreme; a one-sided emphasis on 
social service, the other. Mistakes of 
organized Christianity in the past have 
been due largely to following ill-advised 
programs rather than sticking to the main 
business of Christianizing life. Yet moral 
character is no more than a possibility until 
it issues in. volitions, and the church has 
found it necessary to use laboratory methods, 
to submit its principles to the test of service. 
Just now it is imperative that Christianity 
serve economic justice, and there is danger 
of its being stampeded either into ineffective 
generalities or into “miscellaneous busy- 
bodying.” It is not necessary, as zealots 
and critics alike too often assume, that the 
church be a social dictator, nor is it desir- 


able or even Christian that it should be. 
The leadership of Christians in all forms of 
social progress is the best exhibition and 
vindication of Christianity’s function, which 
can no longer be used to justify slacking as 
to this world with a view to future rewards. 

As the elementary method of Christianity 
is educational, addressed primarily to con- 
science and heart, but never unrelated to 
the intellect, Professor Small’s theme 
resolves itself into: educational aspects of 
the responsibility of Christianity toward 
industry. Just now, and for some time to 
come, the central human problem is the 
realizing of right in economic relations. 
For fifteen centuries organized Christianity 
has been swayed by politics, and that is one 
reason why we are compelled to face the 
question of the relation of Christianity to 
the kind of property now dominant. We 
can plead no excuse of ignorance, nor 
of lack of mechanism. The expansion of 
world-wide communication has helped 
develop a common Christian consciousness, 
promoting a social solidarity prophetic 
of organic unity. Structurally, organized 
Christianity in our country has changed 
little, but functionally, American Christians 
have been reborn in principle and power. 
Yet leading laymen are unwilling still to 
recognize the problem of economic justice as 
the chief spiritual issue of theday. Chris- 
tianity can more condemn the institution of 
property offhand than it can defend existing 
society, but it must contend for a critical 
investigation of property rights. Not only 
must necessary changes be wrought according 
to law and order, but law and order must 
serve democratic inquiry into our institu- 
tions. The trouble with Russia has been 
the substitution of one dominance for 
another. Recognizing that our corporation- 
dominated property system is opposed to 
the rights of the many, it is the opportunity 
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of Christianity to help bring about a change 
in which the rights of all receive full recog- 
nition. 
Labor Leaders as Christians 

Mr. G. H. Stead, writing in the June 
Expositor, tells of British labor’s view of 
Christianity as revealed in the proceedings 
of the Labor Weeks held annually for six 
years, beginning with 1910, at the Robert 
Browning Settlement in Walworth, and 
also in a conference last fall at the same 
place on Religion in the Labor Movement. 
While the views represented are those of 
believing rather than of unbelieving labor, 
they come from representative leaders of 
the labor movement. Although freely 
criticizing the church as unsocial, as some 
might well after being frozen out for their 
radicalism, they admit that from the church 
comes the ideal by which they condemn it. 
But if the church is criticized, there is no 
lack of reverence for Jesus in his ethical and 
religious attitude as the type of character that 
should prevail. Christological interest is 
relatively slight, with Heir Hardie as a nota- 
ble exception in his testimony to the value he 
found in the doctrine of atonement; but 
there is a marked appreciation and emphasis 
of Jesus’ teachings as compared with the 
Old Testament prophets, or with Paul. 
The brotherhood of man, the Kingdom of 
God on earth, the law of love—these are in 
the foreground. Forgiveness is taken for 
granted rather than stressed. Power is 
rated higher than guidance. It is notable 
that a group of continental agnostics haye 
joined with British labor leaders in a Fellow- 
ship of the Followers of Jesus. The power 
of the spirit of Jesus is frequently men- 
tioned, while references to the future life 
are rare. In general, doing the will means 
far more than naming the name. 


A Social Gospel 


The social message of the church is not 
to be identified with socialism, according to 
Rev. F. L. Leach in the American Church 
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Monthly for July, nor with philanthropy as 
a measure of relief only and concerned with 
individuals, nor yet with the financing of 
various reforms, or even with their prose- 
cution. The church must be satisfied to 
get things done, rejoicing that the state is 
partially Christianized, and that by taking 
over certain activities it sets the church 
free for higher service. Its business is less 
to draft programs than to put the Christian 
spirit into their drafting and execution. 
If prayerfulness has its value for the 
individual, it is no less important for 
governments; church and state are not 
separate compartments, and the church 
must champion a social cause, though not 
necessarily a political party. It may make 
specific demands as in the case of divorce 
and vice; it may lay down principles 
governing amusements, for example, or 
good citizenship; but most important of all, 
it must infuse the Christian viewpoint into 
social life. The minister has the oppor- 
tunity of bringing his congregation face to 
face with current problems of vital interest, 
with a view to securing definite discussion 
and action. He needs, however, to realize 
that his ideal can be realized only gradually; 
patience is essential to his method. 


What the Negro Wants 


The annual conference of the National 
Association for the Advancement.of Colored 
People, held recently in Atlanta, is reported 
by Martha Gruening in the World Tomorrow 
for July. After three days of discussion, 
resolutions were adopted demanding the 
vote, the suppression of lynching and of 
racial segregation in railway travel and in 
the civil service, and the granting of federal 
aid for education. Although it was the 
first gathering of the kind ever held in the 
South, there was no disturbance, as had 
been predicted, and there was plain speak- 
ing, made possible by the loss of so many 
Negroes to the North, by the new spirit of 
the Negro soldier, and in consequence of 
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agitation by this association and others. 
The economic situation was freely discussed, 
as not wholly new but having its parallel in 
the Negro exodus of thirty years ago. 
Delegates from various parts of the country 
gave their reports of local co-operation or 
struggle. 

The weakness of this body has been in 
its lack of a political or economic program. 
Just before the Atlanta meeting, a new 
organization was effected, known as Friends 
of Negro Freedom, more radical than the 
other, and with an economic emphasis, 
condemning distinctions of race and color 
not so much for their own sake as because 
they interfere with the international soli- 
darity of the workers. This new associa- 
tion, however, has been made possible by 
the older one, through which the Negro has 
become articulate. 


The New Frontier 


The Survey for July 17 reports in full an 
address on this subject by Rev. A. E. Holt 
at the International Congregational Coun- 
cil. He speaks of a succession of frontiers: 
the first, when men came to this land in 
quest of religious and political freedom; 
the second, when they settled the prairies, 
seeking to domesticate there the tradition 
and ideals of the East, with a moral passion 
manifested in the abolition of slavery, and 
more recently of the liquor traffic. The 
third frontier is industrial, and the question 
is what the church’s relation to this frontier 
is to be. The church took a secondary part 
in the abolition of slavery because it was 
not united; war was necessary because the 
church failed in its duty. Now that indus- 
trial reorganization is certain to come, with 
the possibility of avoiding a revolution by 
absorbing it, directing and using the 
elemental forces that make for revolution, 
the church must occupy new frontiers—the 
industrial centers rather than the prairies. 

Our industrial areas are a No-Man’s 
Land for Protestants, with the breakdown 
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of the family, church, and the collapse of 
the Christian ethic. A new spirit and 
method are requisite. First of all, co- 
operative Protestantism is necessary—a 
co-operative intention to replace the com- 
petitive drift. Then there is need of 
certainty of ethical outlook, placing the 
demands of practical living above all that 
is ecclesiastical or emotional or formal. To 
be a “Bible Christian” is not sufficient; it 
is indeed injurious to Christianity when, as 
often happens, it means the subordination 
of the social emphasis. Furthermore, we 
must know the facts. In all matters of 
industrial and international differences we 
are at the mercy of propoganda. The 
church should support an institution to get 
the facts about Mexico and Pittsburgh, for 
example; should see that the people get 
the facts, possibly by means of a federation 
of the religious press, and should provide 
opportunity for free discussion of the facts. 
Finally, the church should educate for 
participation in the new world of industry. 
Under the factory system, moral motives 
are less evident than in the days of house- 
hold production. The worker needs to be 
helped to want what he really ought to 
want; he needs to see that work is desirable 
and that selfishness is intolerable in any 
calling. There is need of education against 
sabotage, whether on the part of capital or 
of labor, for we need a nation of workers and 
producers. 

But it is not enough to train men to 
want what they ought to; we must make it 
possible for them to get what they want, 
making the world safe for the worker, as 
for the temperate man, and unsafe for the 
slacker. That means at least this: we 
shall not tolerate those who live by special 
privilege rather than by work; we must 
have an honest industrial order; and 
industry must give the worker a chance to 
satisfy his soul, as he sees his work has a 
meaning in which all his powers may be 
invested. 
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Wise Fools 

The problem of education, as seen by an 
editorial writer in the Freeman for July 14, 
s to prevent the essentially unintelligent 
from getting a technical training, and to 
-see that the intelligent 10 per cent get it. 
A high degree of intelligence implies a high 
degree of correlation, and that not restricted 
to one methodology. For instance, modern 
philosophers as a class are fundamentally 
ignorant, and in the war biologists and 
anthropologists showed themselves less 
harsh and more tolerant than physicists 
and chemists, with their less flexible and 
imaginative methodologies. Psychology is 
hampered by the effort to handle two sets of 
facts by one method. We mock at the all- 
round man because it is so difficult to 
become one. The intelligent man is able 
to apply common sense to the solution of a 
problem when his technical resources are 
exhausted. If he thinks straight on one 
subject, he is likely to on another. Many 
specialists are such by rote, unintelligently 
assimilating formulas which they fail to 
comprehend. 

Service and common sense do not neces- 
sarily belong together, a fact of which the 
war has convinced us as one of its by- 
products. This means, not that science is 
to be thrown overboard, but that we must 
make the best of it. If the Middle Ages 
were priest-ridden, we are science-ridden; 
science is a fetish, the worship of which 
avails for material prosperity but not for 
human ends. It is better to shiver before 
a tribal god of vengence than before experts 
and blueprints. Such an attitude toward 
science is possible because our conception 
of intelligence is at fault; it is more than 
specialized skill. Above a certain minimum, 
specialization is no criterion of intelli- 
gence: the specialist may be fundamen- 
tally an ignoramus. He needs to be 
able to rise above his subject and see 
it in perspective; only so can his efforts be 
creative. 
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Overhauling Democracy 

Among the great needs of our day is 
social inventiveness. The results of political 
democracy have not borne out predictions, 
largely by reason of prevalent apathy and 
ignorance, and because democracy has been 
too narrowly political. A change is already 
taking place, as Harold J. Laski points out 
in the Yale Review for July. Economic 
subservience is giving way to intelligent 
co-operation, and labor unions are concern- 
ing themselves increasingly with spiritual 
freedom instead of merely adjustment of 
wages and hours. - The apathy mentioned 
is a product of the present industrial sys- 
tem, in which the capitalist mind is too 
specialized for money-making, and the 
worker has little opportunity to count 
politically his political significance begins 
only when he leaves his task. There is 
need of education for life, that there may 
be a direct, untrammeled road from the 
weaving of cloth to the weaving of dreams. 

In France there is a strong movement 
toward decentralization. Guild socialism 
is making headway in England, with its 
promise of making the individual significant 
in his industrial capacity. Such a writer as 
Graham Wallas is making valuable contri- 
butions toward the philosophy of a new 
democracy by giving it a method, in his 
insistence upon the necessity of evaluating 
man’s psychological inheritance. Thus far 
America has contributed but little to the 
forward movement in democracy. We 
need a fundamental analysis of the state, a 
thoroughgoing investigation of existing 
data, and of the conditions of social organi- 
zation, all the while admitting the novelty 
and complexity of our problems. 


The Significance of Self-Sacrifice 


Experience teaches us that the rights of 
individuals conflict, and also that they 
should not. Of the two prevailing theories 
of social adjustment, one resting on genetic 
psychology and having a social emphasis, the 
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other based on rational self-consciousness 
and individual in its standpoint, neither does 
justice to the reality of the experience of 
suppressing self-interest for the common 
good; the former denies the self-interest, 
the latter, the suppression. Yet self- 
sacrifice, or what appears to be such at the 
time, is a condition of social progress; 
hence H. W. Wright, in the International 
Journal of Ethics for July, feels the need of 
defining more clearly the relation of rational 
self-interest to social adjustment. 

We begin by desiring objects, but in 
course of time find satisfaction in states 
more than in objects. Conscious intelli- 
gence in its effect upon conduct works in 
the concrete. However much it may take 
account of the equality of selves and the 
real identity of their interests, the differ- 
ences between the interests of one’s self and 
those of others are more apparent than the 
equality of selves, and the claims of the 
former are justified by habitual experience. 
Social adjustment at the outset is thus 
necessarily experimental. Moral develop- 
ment has only gradually shaped the social 
ideal of a society of selves as ends. What 
view, then, can we take of social adjust- 
ment, doing justice to the fact of social 
evolution and the laws of personal intelli- 
gence, taking account of instincts and self- 
direction as well? Such a view must 
recognize two tendencies, the one indi- 
vidualizing, to produce antagonistic self- 
interests, such as cravings for family, 
companionship, or reputation; the other 
universalizing, taking the standpoint of the 
whole, as manifested in patriotism or self- 
identification with a country which is not 
just a group of individuals whose common 
interests intelligence reveals. Hence the 
place of self-sacrifice. The appeal of a 
social issue, though real, is less real and 
more remote than that of a private interest. 
However much observation may show that 
it pays to espouse a social cause, it is a 
venture none the less, and its results are 
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less certain, as they are the product of 
creative activity. It is the exclusiveness 
of individuality that should be destroyed; 
its originality, inventiveness, and vigor are 
an indispensable asset to social progress. 
A Defense of Dogma 

One may recognize that Christian living 
is more important than theological belief 
and not wholly dependent upon it without 
regarding the latter as of slight account. 
The two really go together, according to 
Rev. H. Clark in the Contemporary Review 
for June, at least when genuine Christianity 
is in question. For there are two kinds of 
Christianity: a religion of redemption, and 
one of ideas and ideals; the former has a 
dynamic, involving an accession of power 
from without. The latter type of Chris- 
tian is inspired rather than converted, 
taught rather than saved. The problem of 
Christian living in the former case is proper 
adjustment to the dynamic; and just as 
adjusting one’s self to electricity implies 
acceptance of the known facts about 
electricity, so theological doctrine is, how- 
ever indirectly and unconsciously, ante- 
cedent to life. If Christianity is a living 
force from a living, life-imparting Christ, 
then the doctrine of atonement is essential 
to that life, however unimportant it may be 
from the other point of view, which is 
satisfied with adjustment to ideas that are 
the product of past activities. There is a 
practical as well as a theoretical difference 
between these two types, dividing as to 
ends and to means as well, so that each had 
better go its own way. Those who hold 
the dynamic view of Christianity cannot 
afford to belittle dogma. For anyone else, 
no doctrine is important. 


The Greatness of Jesus 
The metaphysical theologian and the 
historical critic, both necessary to enlight- 
ened religion, have both failed to do justice 
to Jesus’ originality. The latter makes the 
obvious and serious mistake of destroying 
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the only adequate antecedent to historic 
Christianity. The evils of such criticism, 
however, are to be cured not by less criti- 
cism but by more. The historical method 
needs supplementing: the philosophical 


mind is the indispensable ally of the his- | 


torical mind. Only as sympathy and 
imagination come to the help of learning, 
does the creative originality of Jesus appear, 
as the Gospels reveal him. 

It is this originality of Jesus in its various 
aspects that Dr. George A. Gordon dis- 
cusses in the July Adantic. First, as to his 
character. There is no one in the Old 
Testament like him; everywhere we see 
the limitations of the tribal or national out- 
look. Only in the ideal of the Suffering Ser- 
vant do we find a character that approaches 
his. So in the New Testament, he stands 
out above all others in vision, composure, 
certainty, dignity, disengagedness from 
everything non-essential; his unity and 
sovereignty of personality stamp him as a 
new type of being to which the world is to 
be conformed. He is the creative modern 
man, in contrast to the melancholy of 
Egypt, the exclusiveness of Israel, and the 
aristocracy of Greece; in him the intrinsic 
worth of man as man is revealed. 

His originality is manifest also in his 
message, which is to be judged rather by 
what it came to mean than by its literary 
background. To his disciples is due the 
representation of him as an apocalyptically 
minded Jew. Fundamental to his teaching 
was his conception of God and of man; 
characteristic was its new depth, inward- 
ness, and absoluteness. ‘‘The best experi- 
ence of the best souls, in Israel and beyond 
Israel, finds its completest utterance in the 
authentic teaching of Jesus.” He is the 
most misunderstood teacher in history. 
He had to use the phrase “Kindgom of 
God,” but not as his contemporaries used it. 
History furnishes the interpretation for 
creative ideas, ever more clearly appre- 
hended. 
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His manner of teaching, too, is notable. 
The use of conversation, of question and 
answer, is characteristic, and he displays a 
remarkable dialectical skill, and an extra- 
ordinary gift for characterization which is 
the supreme example of the poet’s genius. 
Nowhere is this more evident than in the 
parables of the Lost Son and of the Good 
Samaritan. 

In his vision of ideals and his eager pur- 
suit of them, in his experience and revelation 
of joys and sorrows in service, in his super- 
lative insight and utterance he is “the 
prophet of the spiritual life of man in his 
pilgrimage through time.” His endow- 
ment was that of sovereign religious genius, 
his environment that of absolute spirit. 
Just as Plato is not to be explained by 
mythologic and popular beliefs, so Jesus 
cannot be confined within the limits of the 
decadent apocalypticism of his day. 


Children and the Kingdom 


When Jesus speaks about receiving the 
Kingdom of God as a little child, his mean- 
ing is not, as often interpreted, that one’s 
attitude is to be that of a child, but rather 
one’s attitude toward a little child is in 
question; the Kingdom of God is to be 
received as represented in a little child. 
Jesus is not merely using a simile; for him 
the Kingdom is in some fashion present in 
the child, implying a different attitude 
toward children from that displayed by 
his disciples. This misapprehension Lester 
Bradner endeavors to correct in the Anglican 
Theological Review for May. The misun- 
derstanding is due largely to a confusion in 
Matthew’s account of the two incidents on 
which the teaching is based. Jesus cor- 
rected the ambition of his followers for 
primacy by an object-lesson of ministering 
service. He set a little child in the midst, 
then took him in his arms, saying that 
whoever received such a little one in his 
name, that is, out of regard for his stand- 
ards, received him. The child symbolized 
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the’ need of service; Jesus rendered that 
service; he received the child. But Matthew 
misinterprets the lesson as one of humil- 
ity. His mistake is evident from a com- 
parison of the synoptic accounts. It is 
the child’s need of protection that suggests 
the warnings against putting stumbling- 
blocks in his way, and the reference to 
“their angels”—a need that God himself 
supplies. The other incident brings out 
this teaching yet more clearly. Jesus was 
disturbed that his disciples should reject 
the children, not only for the sake of the 
children but for that of his disciples—the 
lack of spiritual perception thus appar- 
ent. He rebuked them for their inhos- 
pitality more than for their pride. The 
child is significant for its potentialities, 
as is) the Kingdom, and it is faith in 
such potentialities that Jesus would incul- 
cate. 


A Lesser Saint 


Commentators have always been hard 
on Job’s wife, without trying to under- 
stand her point of view. What did she 
really think as she witnessed Job’s suffering 
and his doubts? This question is raised 
by Rev. Harris E. Kirk in the July Biblical 
Review. She did not accept the judgment 
of his friends; she believed in him, loyal, 
though she could not understand. Her 
advice was that of hopelessness rather than 
rebellion. What was the use of holding to 
his integrity ? God had gone back on him; 
why not renounce God, and die? She was 
at the end of her resources in her efforts to 
help him. Job’s reply indicates that he 
understood what she meant. In effect he 
said, “You know better; you must be 
patient.”” And she took his advice; she 
kept still though she was unable to see and 
could not agree with him. She shared his 
sorrow without his spiritual compensations. 
Her outbreak had been very human, what 
almost anyone would have said in like cir- 


cumstances. She had little belief in God 
but much in Job, and was steadfast in her un- 
compensated loyalty. But though the com- 
mentators have dealt hardly with this lesser 
saint, she has had one sympathetic inter- 


. preter, the poet-painter, William Blake 


who represents her as constantly with 
Job, sharing finally in his vindication. 


Blake as a Modern 


After William Blake has been regarded 
as a madman by his contemporaries and in 
our own time, the rediscovery of him as a 
modern gives evidence of a return to sanity 
on the part of those who thus estimate him. 
Such is the opinion of Richard Roberts as 
set forth in the World Tomorrow for July. 
Blake hated hatred, was intolerant of 
intolerance, a sworn foe of all traditionalism 
and formalism, a champion of freedom not as 
absence of restriction but as opportunity 
for expression of the best self. He believed 
in human nature; for him desire and reason 
are not antagonistic but complementary, 
the latter a discipline, not a despot. His 
ethics were dualistic as regards right and 
wrong, but he recognized no fundamental 
clash of individual and society, of justice 
and love. His criterion of conduct was 
the fostering of fellowship; he advocated 
the society-making virtues. 

Dualism of spirit and matter he dis- 
regarded, living as a citizen of two worlds 
at once, regarding the world as that part of 
the vniverse which he could see with his 
eyes; but he could see far more through 
them than with them. In his thinking 
Christianity and art are inseparable; con- 
version is a process that produces artisis, 
and Christianity fails except as it expresses 
itself in art, making painters, sculptors, 
musicians, poets. Life is creative in its 
nature, creative of beauty, and the greatest 
beauty is that of a well-ordered society. 
Humanist to the core, in his drawings and 
his poetry, he proclaims man’s superiority 
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to institutions, and the blessedness of the 
human family. 


Pews as Pillows 


Pews are less popular than formerly 
because many like pillows better. This 
suggests to W. E. Bohn the question why 
the pew should have the pillow as a pre- 
ferred competitor, and he attempts an 
answer in the World Tomorrow for May. 
Lack of quality in preachers is not to blame. 
They average high in community leader- 
ship; but supposing that one in ten of 
them belongs to the little group at the 
center of a community’s progress, that does 
not insure that he will be worth hearing in 
the pulpit. Rather the trouble is that he 
represents a purpose and a doctrine that 
have lost interest for himself as well as for 
his hearers. He doesn’t believe what he 
preaches or is supposed to preach. Con- 
versations with many ministers off duty 
shows that they are much more interested 
in comparative salaries or the competition 
of the moving pictures than in doctrinal 
evangelism. Even the one man in ten, 
who shows between Sundays that he can 
think and has something to say disappoints 
any such expectations when in the pulpit. 
He isn’t expected to be interesting; he 
doesn’t expect to be interesting. He is 
hampered by the things he is supposed to 
say and the way he is supposed to say them. 
His message is lost in its homiletic method; 
it fails of significance because of its setting 
in a service that defeats its ends. It would 
be a blessing if the Bible, not its ideas but 
its hypnotic phraseology, could be banished 
from the pulpit for a few years. More 
than a clean mind and a deeply spiritual 
nature is required in a minister if he is to 
give his people something real. That is 
what the movies are doing, yet less effect- 
ively than many community centers and 
Boy Scout troops and Y.M.C.A.’s. That the 
church must do if the pillow is to be ousted. 
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Wanted: Persecution 

Not all critics of the church are agreed 
that its failure lies in its lack of adaptation. 
According to a writer in the American 
Church Monthly for July, the church ought 
to be unpopular and it makes a fatal mis- 
take in conforming to a world that is revert- 
ing to paganism, not gross and brutal, to be 
sure, but refined yet none the less pagan in 
its solicitude for material and intellectual 
well-being, in its substitution of utilitarian 
for spiritual considerations as compelling 
motives. Christianity cannot afford to 
make terms with this paganism, which is 
apparent in the decline of worship, the 
secularizing of education, and the negligible 
influence of the church in the war. The 
church is lightly estimated by the world 
because subservient to it. The world’s ani- 
mosity has only the church’s apathy to offset 
it. It is opposed both by capital and labor, 
as not conferring material benefits upon 
them. Such opposition should be welcome. 

The church needs a little wholesome 
persecution, from democracy no less than 
from the autocracies of the past. It needs 
to emphasize restrictions rather than 
benefits, and thus free itself of nominal 
Christians and from factitious advantages; 
with a compensating increase in coherency, 
definiteness, and power. Not that the 
church is for saints alone, but saints and 
sinners alike must take their vows seriously. 
Further separation from the state is to be 
expected and welcomed, as it becomes sub- 
ject to taxation and ceases to receive sup- 
port from outside; then it can insist more 
effectively upon the profession of Chris- 
tianity as unconditional surrender of will 
and affections to a great ideal, involving 
willingness to submit to a measure of godly 
discipline. That will mean a deeper con- 
secration and self-discipline for the indi- 
vidual, and Christianity will appear as it is, 
a supernatural religion, waiting for the 
great consummation. 
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Christian Unity 

In discussions of Christian union, various 
fallacies are encountered, some of which 
are surveyed by Rev. R. W. Peach in the 
Christian Union Quarterly for July. That 
the unity to be desired is spiritual by no 
means precludes a visible unity which is in 
fact requisite. It is none the less real 
because spiritual. The egotistic fallacy 
presupposes a lowering of standards, as 
each body regards itself as more truly Chris- 
tian than the others; but all are in debt to 
all, each has its merits and its weaknesses, 
the proportion of saintliness in the different 
churches averages about the same, and 
union will have a positive value in bringing 
weakness and strength to light. 

Those who argue that organic union will 
destroy the homogeneity of the denomina- 
tions are talking about something that does 
not exist; and the homogeneity of all kinds 
of Christianity in worship, preaching, and 
methods is more characteristic than their 
agreement within a sect on points wherein 
they differ from those outside. Nor is it 
fair to speak of the churches as regiments 
in one army. Regiments do not kill each 
other off by overcrowding. Again, when it 
is said that on the whole we have not too 
many churches but that what we need is 
consecrated leadership, the fact remains 
that we have more seats than people to fill 
them, and consecrated ability frequently 
faces empty seats. Finally, not uniformity 
of ordination but unity of organization is 
what we need if the churches are to fulfill 
their mission. 


Artistic Realism and Religion 


The eighteenth century, a period of 
skepticism, of panaceas, of substitutes for 
Christianity, witnessed a new stage in the 
art of painting in Great Britain, to which 
Rev. F. H. Wright of the Scots Church in 
Dresden devotes an article in the Biblical 
Review for July. Deism was demolished less 
by an infallible Bible than by a reasoned 
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appeal to human nature, both on the con- 
tinent and in England such men as 
Pascal, Schleiermacher, Grotius, and Butler 
giving evidence of and responding !to a new 
sense of need of Christian faith. The great 
religious revivals toward the end of the 
century were but another manifestation of 
that same search for reality; and the 
revival of painting was made possible and 
its character determined by the “revived 
feeling for solid fact and for intellectual 
integrity.” 

Hitherto there had been no painting 
native to Great Britain, and indeed at this 
period Dutch influence was marked: there 
was a kindred interest in common people 
and familiar landscapes. Hograth is one 
of the earliest and greatest of this new 
school of painting, an uncompromising 
realist, whose moral purpose did not inter- 
fere with his sincerity of portrayal, and 
whose influence is seen in the Frenchmen, 
Greuze, and Chardin, the Watteau of the 
common people. Morland with his rural 
scenes, and Wilkie with his pictures of 
village life had their counterpart in Millet 
and Bastien Lepage. But it was in por- 
traiture that the new feeling for reality was 
most clearly expressed. While Reynolds 
continued to subordinate his subjects to 
elaborately beautiful surroundings, Gains- 
borough gave his attention to character and 
personality, so that his works have a 
greater religious value. This tendency was 
carried farther by Raeburn, as contrasted 
with the superficiality of Romney, and by 
G. F. Watts, a master in revealing greatness 
of spirit in those whose portraits he made. 

In landscape, likewise, the passion 
reality found expression. Gainsborough 
and Constable represented the truth and 
life of familiar scenes, and their works are 
more religious than those of the Nazarenes 
of Germany. It is a case of piety as com- 
pared with pietism. ‘Turner, too, delighted 
in the beauties of nature as it is, and the 
Barbizon school, notably Millet, are kindred 
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in spirit; brethren, too, of the poets Words- 
worth and Goethe with their stress upon 
the beauty and the meaning of nature. 
From this realism there were reactions to 
classicism and romanticism, and then 
back again to a new realism, beginning with 
the historical productions of men like 
Meissonier, and continuing with Courbet, 
Lenbach, and the pre-Raphaelites of whom 
Holman Hunt was the most truly religious; 
and with them we must class their ardent 
champion, John Ruskin. 

The impressionism, too, of Manet, 
Whistler, and Sargent is a wholesome 
reaction against a sordid realism. Boecklin 
and Burne-Jones are also to be named in 
this connection; but Watts, more than any- 
one else, shows the relation of art to develop- 
ing Christian thought, and in this he is 
typical of much worthy modern painting, 
which is tending toward idealism—a realism 
that includes idealism as its fulfilment. 

Enthusiasm for beauty is Christian, 
and art has justified itself by its service to 
humanity. Religion and art have paralleled 
each other in their emancipation from the 
traditional and the irrational, and in 
further progress Christianity has art as its 
helpmeet. 


Making Civilization Christian 


In the first issue of the Personalist, a 
new quarterly published by the University 
of Southern California, R. T. Flewelling 
calls attention to the Crusades as marking 
the break-up of institutionalized, 
provincial world of the preceding centuries, 
Roman in its type of civilization, and the 
emergence of a new civilization, Greek in 
its nature. Characteristic of this later era 
and formative within it was the Renaissance, 
which gave a powerful impulse to individual- 
ism. Rousseau with his democratic ideals, 
his emphasis upon self-expression and his 
romanticism, was typical of this individual- 
istic trend, which appeared in the field of 
ethics as the will to knowledge or to power. 
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A parallel and to some extent counteracting 
tendency was manifested in the Reforma- 
tion, with its emphasis upon piety and 
self-restraint, yet strongly individualistic. 
Philosophy became empirical, taking such 
forms as realism, positivism, and skepticism. 
The trend in nearly every department of 
life was toward a more individual and 
more material view of personality, which 
meant a tendency toward autocracy and 
selfishness. Thus Roman civilization, sub- 
ordinating the individual to the institution 
without his consent, gave way to Hellenic, 
exalting the individual. But a bare indi- 
vidualism is hostile to self-discipline. A 
more adequate principle, personalism, is 
needed, recognizing the dependence of 
individual culture on moral and spiritual 
values, and thus overcoming a materialistic 
utilitarianism. The war has revealed more 
clearly than ever the evils of unrestricted 
individualism, as well as the possibility 
of overcoming them. Can civilization, 
thus far Roman and Greek in turn, become 
Christian ? 


Enemies of Tolerance 


Skepticism and bigotry are twin sins 
against tolerance, the former as a phi- 
losophy, the latter as a fact, according to 
F. Lyman Windolph in the April Adlantic. 
Skepticism results from the theory of the 
relativity of right and wrong. But to 
say that the only thing necessary is to 
think one’s self right is a doctrine softer 
than the facts. Good intentions are not 
enough. In the Civil War, North and 
South were not equally right; nor are 
social radicals and conservatives equally 
right. Prison reform often seems to forget 
that the prisoner has committed a crime. 
“Pure skepticism implies an indecent dis- 
respect to our own opinions, which is 
one of the clearest of the stigmata of 
decadence.”’ It tacitly assumes fallibility 
of judgment, or proclaims it. Tolerance 
is a by-product of democracy, and in its 
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essence is not doubt but charity and fair 
play. As such, it supplies no impulse for 
the approval of a heresy. There is an 
objective distinction between right and 
wrong, and man is capable of making that 
distinction. 

As skepticism is a perversion of liberal 
thinking, bigotry is a perversion of con- 
servative conduct and leadership. The 
people have the right to reform, to alter, 
to abolish the government if they so decide, 
hence free discussion is necessary. Free 
speech is not only a result but a continuing 
cause of democracy, without which there can 
be no public opinion, but rather despotism. 
It is the unthinking conservative who begets 
the unthinking radical. 


Is Government Evil? 


Sir Gilbert Murray in the April Con- 
temporary Review interprets what he desig- 
nates as “Satanism” in current attitudes 
toward the state. There is often a tendency 
on the part of those who are victims of 
defeat or persecution or bad government 
to take their oppressors at their word as 
representing the world-order, and so to op- 
pose that world-order as evil, with or without 
the hope of establishing something better 
in its place. In so far as such an attitude 
is purely destructive, it may be termed 
Satanism. In any case it is a revolt against 
the god of things as they are. This is 
the attitude of apocalyptic literature, old 
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and new, condemning the present world 
as wholly evil, and loyalty to it as a crime. 
The Roman Empire appeared to early Chris- 
tians as an incarnation of evil, so that 
loyalty to it was disloyalty to God, and 
the Book of Revelation expresses this spirit 
of revolt, together with the hope of a better 
world-order in the immediate future. So 
in modern days Whig, Liberal, Radical, 
Revolutionary, each is dissatisfied with 
the present order; and in an ascending 
scale the order which they endeavor to 
establish is at variance with that which 
exists. 

It is the relation of empire to subject 
people that is the fertile seed-ground of 
Satanism: a distrust of all government 
because of the wrongs inflicted by one; 
and it is such Satanism that prevails in 
Russia and other parts of Eastern Europe 
and Western Asia. Such relations have 
produced a literature of hatred; for instance, 
oracles against Babylon and Nineveh as 
oppressors. But Babylon and Nineveh 
were no doubt relatively successful in 
internal administration. So Satanism is 
usually associated with imperial govern- 
ments, and Great Britain, for example, is 
cordially hated as a master-people, and 
often with good reason. Indeed, if some 
of the exceptional acts which have aroused 
hatred in India or South Africa can be 
justified on the basis of the world-order, 
that order itself cannot be justified. 


THE CHURCH AND THE WORLD 
MISSIONS 


The Presentation of Missions to Men 

Missionaries who donned the khaki 
and mixed with the men of the armies got 
a new conception concerning missions and 
men. In The East and the West for July, 
Benjamin T. Butcher makes clear some 
things that need to be done. Perhaps 
80 per cent of the army men were outside 
the interest of organized religion, but 
many of these men came and listened to 
the missionary’s story night after night 
when there were other attractive sorts 
of mental and social diversion. The old 
trite missionary propaganda with its 
unreal phraseology was dropped. The 
speaker was dressed like the other men 
and talked in the language of their better 
moments, good, plain, simple English. 


The missionary story was presented in 
the form of stimulating lectures on the 
life of the peoples and the value of 
Christianity to their problems. These 
plain men understood if they did not 
always agree with the conclusions of the 


speaker. They were clearly interested. 
It explodes the idea that a large number 
of our church people have—that only 
the faithful can be expected to have an 
interest in missions. 

It was a matter of putting before those 
men plain facts about the men of other 
colors and creeds. These lectures were 
often started off by lantern slides and on 
other nights followed by a plain verbal 
lecture. Such titles as ‘(New Guinea 
and Its Cannibals,” the “Wild West of 
Papua,” “ Among Swamps and Savages,” 
etc., were used as popular clews to the 
discussions. Dry statistics about num- 


bers converted and children baptized 
leave men cold. What aroused these 
men was a story of Christ in action— 
how the savage was getting a chance 
and a big change for the better was tak- 
ing place in his country and in his 
personal life. Under the caption of 
“Humanity in the Rough” it was made 
clear that the nigger, the Indian and 
the others were not different kinds of 
beings from ourselves. Their central, 
elemental needs are the same. In “Our 
Duty to the Weaker Races,” it was said 
that for good or ill the races are inter- 
mingling. All our lives from the stand- 
point of labor, commerce, and general 
social contact are bound up with their 
lives. If we are not careful our civili- 
zation may poison them and corrupt us. 
We must as Christians become deeply 
interested in the welfare of their whole 
living. Under the “Failure of Civili- 
zation” was discussed the failure of the 
nations of the world to prevent the 
terrible calamity of the world-war. 
If Christianity had not failed at least 
the church had failed in applying it. 
The real application of Christianity is 
the “salt that can save them.” In the 
whole world, among all the races, and 
in the midst of all the classes, high ideals 
must become standards. The world and 
the races thereof are a unity. The life of 
each is tied up with the sort of life that 
every other lives. 

The ultimate aim of the missionary 
is not to baptize a few converts here and 
there but to bring the whole world under 
the sway of the Christian ideal. After 
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the lectures time was given for the dis- 
cussion of problems and these men 
entered into these discussions with 
startling keenness. They would prolong 
the discussion for hours. A few were 
hostile, but the most were frankly 
critical, especially among the Dominion 
and American troops. They were in 
earnest about finding the way out. 
They knew that in the different coun- 
tries the church had not dealt boldly 
and wisely with the ills that led up to the 
war. Mr. Butcher acknowledged that 
much of the criticism was just, and along 
with these men attempted to get a new 
perspective for the future. Among all 
these men there was a great ignorance 
of the rights, and possibilities of the 
colored races. They were living in a 


white man’s world and the awkward 
colored races of chinks, niggers, etc., 
were in the way. But these people must 


be reckoned with in the labor market of 
the world. They are vitally related to 
the progress of civilization. As they 
see the great colored races coming into 
power, they see the challenge to Chris- 
tianity in making for international good- 
will. All these races must be given a 
square deal in all phases of life. 

In many of the discussions it was pain- 
fully evident that when the average man 
did think of Christianity it was in the 
terms of a theology of fifty years ago. 
When he was denying Christianity he 
was really denying worn-out dogmas. 
However, in spite of class selfishness 
there was a big desire to make this world 
a better place. Men with and without 
degrees wanted to know how they could 
help. A great deal of the missionary 
propaganda has been carried on by men 
not qualified for the task. There is need 
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of men presenting the missionary story 
who have a real appreciation of the lives 
of other peoples and who know how to 
present it. Men are specially needed 
to do this type of work. Many men 
who do splendid work on the mission 
field are not qualified to interpret it to 
men. Lantern-slide, movie, and stimu- 
lating lecture, all can be used with 
marked effect. The plain men at home 
as in the camps in France may come 
night after night to listen to the great 
missionary story if it is really presented 
to them. 
Foreign Missions and the League 
of Nations 

The International Review of Missions 
for July, G. F. Barbour, Ph.D., presents 
the relation of the League to missions. 
The missionary ideal has passed through 
the individualistic, the social, phase, and 
to a larger world-outlook in the past two 
or three generations. This does not 
mean that the vital elements in these 
three phases are contradictory, but our 
present world requires a larger grappling 
with its problems. The complexity of 
human nature is recognized in our time, 
as is also the fact that each phase affects 
the other phases. Medical missions were 
found to be an essential complement to 
the more purely evangelistic side of mis- 
sionary life. In time industrial missions 
were found to have a proper part. 
Further, problems of the communal life, 
questions of economic and _ political 
justice, were found to be germane to the 
missionary’s task. 

Then came the Edinburgh Conference 
in 1910 with a world-vision and the ideal 
of co-operation on a world-wide scale. 
Now comes the League of Nations Cove- 
nant with a direct bearing on the work 


of missions. (1) The prevention of war 
is one of the primary considerations. 
Its waste of human life, its destruction 
of accumulated capital, reducing to a 
lower standard of living many of those 
who support the missionary cause— 
these have a retarding effect. There is 
a more serious loss still from war. It is 
the moral effect on the non-Christian 
world of powerful Christian nations at 
death-grips with each other. (2) Besides 
attempting to prevent war there is a 
constructive side to the work of the 
League—that of regulating international 
affairs in times of peace. Article 23 
mentions the securing of fair and humane 
conditions for human labor within and 
without the territory of the members of 
the League. This comes close to the 
interest of industrial missions. The 
protection of the economic life of those 
with whom he labors from victimization 
will further his efforts immensely. With 
the enormous means of modern transit 
and the extensiveness of modern travel 
there have come dangers from the spread 
of disease as we saw in the recent 
influenza epidemic. The International 
Health and Research Bureau of the 
League will endeavor to organize medical 
safeguards. Thus medical missions will 
find much more efficient backing. The 
co-operation of the nations vitally affects 
the whole missionary enterprise. The 
opening up and safeguarding of the 
highways and byways of the world will 
wipe out the obstacles that maroon mis- 
sionaries. The ruptured ties of com- 
munication between continents seriously 
handicaps the missionary. Paul knew 
something of the perils of communica- 
tion. So have those great missionaries 
of other days. (3) In addition to the 
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preventive and constructive work of the 
League is the protective work. Manda- 
tories must do justice to the well-being 
and development of the peoples in behalf 
of whom they hold the sacred trust of 
civilization. It is a Christian view that 
considers that the wielders of political, 
economic, or scientific power should use 
it for the benefit and not for the exploita- 
tion of the less fortunate. To those who 
are skeptical on the basis of the past 
history of some of the mandatories, let 
it be noted that such a declaration by a 
great group of nations has the advantage 
of erecting a public, visible, and widely 
acknowledged standard for future states- 
men and administrators. They are to be 
safeguarded from traffic in arms, dan- 
gerous drugs, inhuman beings, liquor, 
and military training except for police 
and defense duties. All this will be of 
great advantage to missionary work, for 
evil impacts of white on other races have 
complicated the task of the missionary. 
The most obvious omission is that of the 
securing of the rights of land-tenure to 
the natives who use it for any productive 
purpose. Then too the yearly report of 
mandatories to the commission apply 
also to those territories that did not 
belong to Germany or her allies. 

There are two classes skeptical of the 
League, those who look too narrowly at 
the history of the past and see in it a 
fixed determination in this international 
matter for the future. Another group 
has suspicion and hatred which must be 
overcome. It will not do for a narrow 
particularism to be reckless of the claims 
of humanity as a whole. The enthu- 
siasm for a great international co-oper- 
ation is closely akin to the ideals of the 
Kingdom of God. 
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The New Situation in Asia 

Edward Bevan in the International 
Review of Missions for July gives a 
suggestive treatment of the present 
missionary situation in Asia. The great 
missionary movement of the nineteenth 
century coincided with the extension of 
European rule and influence over the 
globe. It is a grotesque misstatement 
that they “‘have assaulted the backward 
peoples of the earth materially with the 
gun and spiritually with the Bible.” 

At present Japan is a problematic 
figure in the Far East. There as else- 
where the rising prices due to the war have 
affected missionary enterprise. The 
national self-consciousness of Japan is 
strong. Her place in the world must 
affect every other country that is washed 
by the Pacific. There are splendid 
elements in the worshipful life of Japan, 
but there is too much worship of Japan. 
It is the task of Japanese Christianity to 
guide this one-sided and excessive wor- 
ship into broader and more fruitful 
channels. The collapse of Germany, 
whose military power the ruling class 
admired, has influenced Japan. This, 
coupled with the rise of the unprivileged 
class in other countries, has strengthened 
the liberal movement in Japan. We 
may expect the advent of a more demo- 
cratic government. Korea is a thorny 
rod for the Christian missionary. It is 
hardly possible to take the side of its 
inflamed nationalism without offending 
the confidence of Japan, or to espouse the 
side of Japan without seeming to set 
Christianity against liberty. Japan has 
embittered China in regard to certain 
territory. It is necessary for Japan 
to modify her grasping and ambitious 
methods. But it is essential that Euro- 
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peans and others recognize that Japan 
needs opportunity for expansion due to 
pressure of population. 

The ancient country of China has 
been thrown into temporary chaos 
because of the spreading of the Western 
attitudes of change. Present conditions 
in government, commerce, and inter- 
national relations are very insecure. 
Morale is low. While it is a dark hour 
for China politically, religiously it is full 
of hope. The shaking of the old tradi- 
tions has made them more open-minded 
to the gospel of Jesus. Chinese Chris- 
tians have played a prominent part in 
the political progressive movement in 
China. 

The war has profoundly affected the 
attitude of the British people to nation- 
alism. The Montagu-Chelmsford report 
of 1918 outlined in the main the scheme 
of reforms. There is to be a change in 
the educational outlook for Christian 
missions. In the past they have enjoyed 
a great deal of autonomy. But the 
Indian political leaders will have a close 
hand on matters educational. There is 
some nervousness that the right sort of 
political leaders will not always come to 
the fore. There is a change in the spirit 
of India. There is a new self-respect 
and demand for responsibility in their 
own affairs. There is the possibility 
that this sense of human dignity and 
worth may help to generously liberate 
the lower castes and the outcasts in India. 
Already the Servants of India are a 
group with this ideal. In the midst of 


political excitement, that in some re- 
spects resembles Korea, it is often 
difficult for the missionary to steer a 
helpful course. There has been too 
much cautious reserve on the part of the 


missionaries toward some of the wrongs 
of the past. There is a feeling on the 
part of Indians that the missionaries 
except in a few instances have not helped 
along the new national interests of the 
Indians. It will be a vital issue in the 
future in regard to how the missionaries 
are to deal with political and other 
temporary interests. 

The question of Asiatic immigration 
is causing much perplexity. There is a 
competition in regard to lowering the 
standard of living that makes the prob- 
lem pertinent. There are three courses 
open: to prohibit it altogether; to admit 
without restriction or with the same 
restriction employed by European coun- 
tries; or to admit with special restric- 
tions. If none are admitted there will 
be inflammatory feeling. If just a few 
are admitted there will be difficult cases 
and friction. This is difficult with 
regard to America, but it is more difficult 
still in respect to the relations of Indians 
to other sections of the commonwealth 
of which it forms a part. No free 
migration can be thought of in the em- 
pire at the present time. But Chris- 
tianity at this time should insist that 
the few who are admitted to the land of 
the white man should be fairly treated. 
This has not been true of South Africa. 
Another thing is that if areas are to be 
allocated to the different peoples, the 
distribution must be a fair one. Japan, 
for instance, is trying to get what is 
deemed necessary. 

The passing at other times of the 
Mogul Empire, the weak Persian tempo- 
ral power in its relation to Islam, and 
now the break-up of the Ottoman 
Empire makes it difficult for that large 
group of Moslems who feel the close 
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relation of their religion to temporal 
power. Yet if the Mohammedans 
would work for a progressive self-govern- 
ment in Egypt, in the reconstituted 
states of the Ottoman Empire, and in 
other sections, more would be accom- 
plished than by a propaganda to rehabili- 
tate the wrecked Ottoman Empire. A 
reform movement in Islam would leave 
out most of those things that accrue 
from its relation to the temporal power, 
and would certainly leave behind many 
of the things of its past history that made 
it different from other theisms. 

Zionism presents a difficulty in that 
Palestine has already a population which 
is mainly non-Jewish (Moslem and Chris- 
tian). Zionists think that the situation 
can be handled with tact. They are very 
optimistic. There are differences of opin- 
ion among Jews as to the establishing of 
a separate nation. But the practical 
question for missions is toleration for 
political members not of the Jewish 
community. 

Spiritual Reconstruction in the 

Near East 

There is a consuming desire on the 
part of the Armenian people to possess 
their homeland in liberty. With a free © 
homeland and proper safeguards the 
scattered remnant of this people will 
return to the disintegrated centers of 
work. With Armenian leaders from 
America and Great Britain they will 
make their contribution to the Chris- 
tianization of the world. This is the 
belief of Ernest W. Riggs in the April 
Moslem World. 

The missionary was once spit upon 
and driven from the Gregorian church, 
but now, returning from the enforced 
apostasy, the exiles are glad to worship 
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under Gregorian or Protestant affiliation. 
There is a new unity and understanding. 
These people need leadership. The mis- 
sionaries among the Armenians are not 
successful as measured by the number of 
converts they baptize but in accordance 
with the degree to which they make 
themselves needless as an outside evan- 
gelizing agency. The missionaries hold 
a mandate from God only during the 
immaturity of the cause in Armenia. 
They have already organized a com- 
mittee to raise half a million dollars to 
rebuild the churches and schools of 
Armenia and to send missionaries to less- 
favored regions. There seems to be one 
more people who will take our mission- 
ary job away from us. The Kurds were 
thrown into close affiliation with the 
Armenians during the war and a close 
sympathy has arisen. There is a theory 
that the Kurds have an Armenian 
ancestry. At any rate they are prepar- 
ing to help educate the Kurds and evan- 
gelize these people of the mountain 
fastnesses who live by their wits and 
sword. For many years the Armenian 


The Formation of Public Opinion 

If propaganda rules the world but not 
the propaganda of the church, it is time 
that the church animated by the true 
spirit of Christianity should assume the 
leadership of the moral opinion of man- 
kind. Religious Education for April 
presents a timely article by Charles A. 
Ellwood, Ph.D., dealing with this prob- 
lem. Once the propaganda of the 
church did rule the Western world for 
narrow and selfish ends and stifled 
religious and social progress. But our 
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Protestant churches have felt it their 
special home missionary work to evan- 
gelize the Kurdish-speaking Armenians. 
So here is a latent force to associate with 
the American missionary organization. 

There has been little success in evan- 
gelizing the Turks. The solidarity was 
too great and the converted one had to 
flee for his life. But with the occupation 
of portions of Turkey by the Allies there 
has been some change. The seed sown 
in other years has begun to bear some 
fruit: ‘‘In Marash a group have accepted 
Christ and have called themselves a 
Turkish Protestant church.” While the 
heat of race feeling is on, Turkish and 
Armenian Christians will maintain separ- 
ate organizations in those regions where 
the two peoples are thrown together. 
The danger of the return of the Turkish 
dominion over Armenia is fraught with 
gravest dangers to Christian missions. 
The Turks without their empire are 
open to the gospel, “but if their hopes of 
empire are gratified the fear of death 
may once more lay hold on those who 
are groping for the light.” 


time finds the world looking toward an 
awakened Christian church, eagerly 
awaiting its contribution in the creation 
of a public conscience. Except in the 
control of the liquor traffic there has 
hardly been an organized effort on the 
part of the Protestant churches to con- 
trol public opinion. If the world is to 
be saved for Christianity, the churches 
must be more effectively organized at 
once for the guidance of public opinion. 

It is necessary to realize that laws and 
institutions mold largely individual char- 
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acter and that back of them lie the mores 
or moral standards of a people. The 
mores are the result of past public 
opinion. Now it is absurd to think of 
having a Christian society with pagan 
mores. It is the Christian task to 
create the kind of public opinion that 
will assure healthy moral standards for 
the future. We have much barbarism 
instead of Christian good will in our 
present political, economic, and personal 
relations. It is all the more essential in 
a democratic land that the popular 
habits of thought be Christian because of 
the increasing réle that public opinion 
plays in the ruling of the nation. Such 
public opinion is the organization and 
co-ordination of individual judgments 
about a certain core of agreement. We 


have at least this core of agreement that 
church members want a Christian society 
—a society based upon good will and 


mutual service. 

Public opinion must not be confused 
with the lowest mind or the average 
mind in the group which forms the opin- 
ion: “It may well represent the matured 
judgment of leaders and specialists who 
are in close touch with the public. Nor 
must public opinion be identified with 
public sentiment. For it is a more 
rational collective judgment resulting 
ing from the interaction of many indi- 
vidual judgments. Its strength depends 
upon its degree of rationality and the 
deliberate and open discussion that goes 
into its formation. Public sentiment 
and popular emotion can exist without 
public discussion, are conservative and 
frequently destructive and reactionary 
as in popular hysterias, while public 
opinion through reactional discussion is 
constructive and creative. Freedom for 
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discussion is essential. Co-operation 
between the church and social science 
will do much to lift social science above 
materialistic and anti-Christian atti- 
tudes. 

The church can use the following 
agencies for the creation of public 
opinion and its guidance: friendly social 
discussion; organized discussion groups 
and to some extent public forums; the 
press—and here indirect methods will 
count most. The majority of those con- 
nected with the press and in responsible 
positions especially are church members. 
The church needs to insist that Christian 
managers and editors do their full duty 
in creating Christian public opinion. A 
direct use will be made of the daily and 
weekly newspapers and magazines. Sen- 
sational methods discredit themselves, 
but on the other hand there has been 
too much timidity in employing psycho- 
logically approved methods in present- 
ing the Christian cause to the public; 
the chief agency that the church can 
legitimately employ is peculiarly its own 
—the church school. Here concrete 
biblical and social material can be used 
to further Christian principles. It must 
be something more than an abstract pre- 
sentation. Good books on social and 
economic problems with a Christian 
background and a textbook in sociology 
with a Christian viewpoint may be no 
more out of place in the Sunday-school 
room than a book on Christian theology. 
“Let the church use not only the key of 
Christian ideals, but also the key of 
scientific social knowledge.” Concrete 
problems vitalize the church. The Sun- 
day school should not mean merely the 
grouping of children and adolescents, 
but the mobilizing of the whole church 
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for the study of Christianity in molding 
the creative public opinion of our world. 


The Religious Day School 


In recent years the religious day-school 
idea has been developed quite rapidly. 
These schools are not sufficient for the 
religious education of the child but they 
are efficient. The time for these schools 
is in summer and should not be less than 
from four to six weeks in duration. 
Most of them are only held twelve days, 
a small number three weeks, and a still 
smaller number six weeks. An efficient 
Sunday is presupposed, and a six 
months’ preparatory class weekly by 
the pastor for each child above thirteen 
years of age. Howard R. Vaughn in 
Religious Education for April discusses 
the religious day school, and his signifi- 
cant work as a pioneer in this movement 
who has achieved results should add 
much weight to what he has to say 
about it. 

1. It brought a high educational skill 
to the church when it had confessedly 
lost its religious educational vision. 
The material equipment was quite acces- 
sible, but the biggest task was to erect 
a standard of religious teaching which 
was both scientific and vital. The 
laboratory method was followed by 
able and consecrated teachers, but 
public-school methods could not be 
transferred bodily into the work of 
religious teaching, not so much on 
account of the principles involved, but 
because there was such a difference in 
the subject-matter. The process was 
prolonged because of the short period 
in which teachers and schools were 
accessible for this purpose during the 
summer vacations. 
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2. The religious day school has per- 
formed a great service to the church in 
transferring to it need discipline in recog- 
nizing constituted authorities. Many 
of the churches had fallen into a chaotic 
condition in the matter of discipline. 

3. It has secured a few consecutive 
weeks for religious education. One 
week of dynamic education has done 
more in many cases to permanently im- 
press the child with religious values 
than many years of periodic instruction 
in the Sunday school. It is cumulative 
and gains momentum as time passes. 

4. It also secures unity for most of the 
children of a given congregation. It is 
a contagious and inspiring group atmos- 
phere. 

5. Educational science is the same, 
whether applied to history or the Bible, 
and we have been able to secure able 
teachers who had been trained in our 
normal schools and colleges. ‘The teach- 
ers have been given their own grades and 
have been paid regular salaries. The 
curriculum includes graded lessons in the 
Bible, home and foreign missions, church 
history and church music—the really 
great hymns only are taught, and this is 
done with the thoroughness of the other 
departments. Twenty years of experi- 
ence have developed a sound and 
effectual method of religious teaching. 
The school is just as vital in the country 
district with one teacher and twenty 
pupils as in the city with a large number 
of pupils and teachers. The vital factor 
is the trained teacher with the right 
spirit and outlook. 

6. The object of religious education is 
not to fill the brain but to light a torch. 
The attempt has been made to translate 
the truths of religion into the experience 
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of the child. It is to enable the child to 
get the vision, spirit, and courage of Paul 
rather than dwell too long on the places 
he visited and the doctrines he preached. 
It seeks to make the youth of today feel 
the passion of Carey, Livingstone, Jud- 
son, who have done compelling and in- 
telligent service for the Kingdom of God. 
It is not claimed that the religious day 
school has wholly succeeded in this last 
and chief objective, but it has not wholly 
failed. 

What Does Religious Education 

Mean to the Church? 

If the church would succeed in im- 
pressing upon its own constituency the 
practical meaning of the message of the 
Founder of Christianity it requires a more 
advanced sort of religious education. 
Such is the claim of George H. Betts, 
professor of religious education in North- 
western University in the June edition of 
Religious Education. He sets up a num- 
ber of lines along which the church’s 
religious educational program needs to 
be developed. The mass of people have 
a hazy and mysterious idea of the Jesus 
of the Gospels who lived and worked as 
a great religious leader. Investigations 
among college students show the frag- 
mentariness and incidental nature of 
their knowledge of the Christian system. 
An understanding of the Jesus of the 
Gospels will help to bring men under the 
compelling grip of the personality of 
Jesus. His life will become a concrete 
standard of religious activity. The 
church has been least successful of all in 
bringing men into the actual practice of 
the principles of Christianity in indi- 
vidual conduct and social relations. 
That is why we have had so much 
unrighteousness, oppression, injustice, 
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strain, and hatred among men, institu- 
tions, and nations. Religious education 
is not a panacea, but it does give training 
for a vital religious consciousness and 
helps to build a constructive program of 
religious conduct. 

There are three factors that condition 
a full religious experience: (1) Religious 
knowledge. In the mind of the child 
there needs to be built up a rich and 
appealing concept of God. The child 
needs to have an intelligent and fruitful 
approach to the detail of the life of Jesus 
the revealer of God. He needs a knowl- 
edge of the Bible that will give him these 
dynamic conceptions. These construc- 
tive religious ideas will be built into the 
life of the child “line upon line and 
precept upon precept.” Fruitful reli- 
gious knowledge must come to the child 
in a natural and gradual way and cannot 
be satisfactorily grafted on. (2) Reli- 
gious attitudes. The ideas, loyalties, 
devotions, appreciations, volitions, and 
expanding consciousness of God in life 
cannot come ina day. Only that which 
grows up as an integral part of the indi- 
vidual’s life can be a real dynamic for his 
life. This is not to have growth take 
the place of divine influence. It is to 
endeavor to prevent life from ever break- 
ing connection with the Divine, rather 
than to require the divine power to 
reclaim a soul that should not have been 
allowed to go astray. In this way the 
divine life can exercise its most vital and 
lasting influence. (3) Carrying Chris- 
tian ideals over into practice. The per- 
son who has from the earliest years been 
led to think and act according to Chris- 
tian standards will have them as part of 
his life-habits. Habit is a great factor 
in the control of our living. The sharing 
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of time, money, and sympathy with 
others from the earliest years will vitalize 
the service way of living throughout the 
individual’s whole career. 

The church must use religious edu- 
cation to make its program effective. 
In fact, it must be one of the church’s 
primary considerations. The church 
must act according to the fundamental 
laws of growth. ‘The church cannot 
substitute special effort for conversions, 
though conversions will as a matter 
of course often occur in connection with 
the evolving of religious consciousness.” 
Valuable as preaching is, it cannot be 
substituted for education in the case 
of either the adult or the child. (1) Re- 
ligious education will take the church 
back to the method employed by 
its Founder. He was first of all a 
teacher. The church cannot hold its 
constituency in fundamental loyalty to 


Christ without an increasingly adequate 


program of religious education. “Only 
as the modern church becomes a teaching 
institution, making the religious nurture 
and training of youth its first care and 
obligation, standing out above all other 
interests and enterprises whatever, will 
it be able to take its place as a regen- 
erative agency in society.” (2) With 
fundamental religious standards as part 
of the lives of its members through 
an efficient kind of religious education, 
the whole life of the church will be ener- 
gized in facing its great tasks. Then 
vigorous and constructive preaching will 
truly count. (3) Religious education can 
cure narrow sectarianism and claim 
an allegiance on the part of folks to the 
fundamental purposes of the church. 
(4) It can give the church intelligent 
direction in the regeneration of the world. 
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Church Schoel and Public Opinion 

Fred Leslie Brownlee in Religious 
Education for June deals with the relation 
of the church school to the formation of 
public opinion in the different fields of 
social endeavor. Ambassador Morgen- 
thau’s story of the Turkish absorption 
of the Armenians and throwing around 
them a Turkish environment from their 
youth up illustrates the psychological 
influence of environment. Fifty years 
Prussianized Germany by placing about 
the youth of Germany the ideals of a 
military autocracy and national egoism. 
Modern religious psychology recognizes 
that men and women do not inherit their 
religious and social presuppositions, but 
these are acquired through social con- 
tacts. The idealism of Jesus has not 
innoculated the national and economic 
policies of any nation in striking fashion. 
No government or economic group has 
committed itself to the social standpoint 
of Jesus in a full frank fashion. There 
is progress in unselfishness, but there is a 
long stretch ahead. 

The church as the institution strik- 
ingly responsible for the spread of the 
Christian spirit is imperfect and has 
made many blunders, but it is sitting at 
the feet of Christ attempting to grapple 
with the moral and spiritual problems of 
the time. It is the one and only insti- 
tution frankly committed to the idealism 
of Jesus. It surely has a grave respon- 
sibility in shaping modern public opinion 
according to Christian standards. It is 
a big challenge and leaders and workers 
who would even “die for the cause” are 
needed. There are four big things that 
the church school must do: (1) The 
Home Department needs to be rejuve- 
nated. True it is to take educational 


care of the aged, infirm, shut-in. It 
needs to be solicitous about the cradle- 
roll group. But beyond this the whole 
nurture of the home must guide the 
work of the Home Department. Public 
opinion begins in childhood with the 
development of the child’s ideas. To 
make the ceremonies, tasks, attitudes, 
and ideals of the home Christian is to go 
far toward forming a Christian public 
opinion. (2) The next step in Christian- 
izing public opinion is for the church 
school to socialize its own curriculum. 
The cultural and biblical materials used 
must be selected for the purpose of trans- 
forming life. The investment and use of 
money should have attached to it the 
high standards of service. Something 
different from the present “grab-game” 
must be inculcated. If Americanism 
is “a certain idealistic spirit instead 
of a matter of technical knowledge 
of laws and constitutions,”’ then others 
than the foreigner need to be Ameri- 
canized in America. Who gave us the 
divine authority to Americanize this 
foreigner? (3) The third big oppor- 
tunity to form public opinion is through 
the church-school worship. The hymns, 
prayers, and ideals presented should 
meet the needs of our time. The work 
here is very spotty as yet. Social 
democracy must be saturated with the 
idealism of Jesus. (4) We need a sane 
and workable practice of social service 
and internationalism. All need to con- 
tribute to a common fund for the time 
of misfortune. It is a harmful educa- 
tional method for the rich to be taught 
a smug charity for the poor. Children 
need to learn the meaning of justice 
and righteousness. Adequate means for 
earning a satisfactory living should be 
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helped along in the public opinion of all 
mankind. In international policy many 
believe in the missionary enterprise who 
by their international policy exploit 
those to whom the gospel is taken. The 
church school can help to bring an 
enlightened Christian public opinion to 
bear upon international relationships. 
In short, we need to Christianize all 
social, economic, national, and inter- 
national ideals. We must sing, drama- 
tize them, and live them with the boys 
and girls of our time. 
The World of Consumption 

The matter of consumption is brought 
before the readers of the July Church 
School in a stimulating way by Arthur 
E. Holt. Many things that we buy are 
not desirable for their own sakes but 
because others have them. We are 
suffering even more from competitive 
consumption than from competitive 
production. Country people attempt to 
imitate city people and betray a feeling 
of inferiority rather than the solidarity 
and pride of being country people. 
There is the competition in ostentation 
and display. ‘Conspicuous waste be- 
comes a recognized method of advertising 
respectability.” This leaves a spirit of 
mental discomfort and unwholesome 
striving. Country people should intelli- 
gently set their own standards of con- 
sumption and not be pulled off the mark 
by a wasteful competition with city 
people. They can have what they want 
and in addition the labor-saving devices 
that lighten work. All this has been set 
forth suggestively by Dr. T. N. Carver. 

There is the twofold problem of 
teaching people what they ought to 
want and making it possible to get it. A 
better religious consciousness and a 
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dignified and noble kind of self-respect 
should be part of the program of religious 
education. The sin of wastefulness and 
ignorant display is in urgent need of 
presentation. Simple, wholesome, and 
intelligent standards are much needed. 
In the face of the widespread and stimu- 
lating advertising, people must learn to 
choose with moderation. We need such 
a campaign in behalf of sensible buying. 
We have a number of co-operative 
leagues in Great Britain and America 
whose aim is conscientious and efficient 
buying. Here men need moral and 
spiritual attitudes. These the church 
must help develop. 

The prophets and the writers of the 
New Testament have many statements 
that bear upon simplicity in dress, food, 
and houses. Sunday-school teachers can 
do much to exalt this ideal of simplicity. 
This should go far toward the redemp- 


tion of people from the material and 
spiritual waste of competitive consump- 
tion of our present time. 


Shall We Close Our Church Schools 
During the Summer? 


In the July number of the Church 
School, Sydney A. Weston brings before 
the Sunday-school workers the problem 
of the church school in summer. Many 
schools are following the plan of the 
public schools in closing until fall. This 
may be a lazy way of meeting the prob- 
lem and it may result in lowering the 
religious life. There is general agreement 
that we are facing a serious problem in 
religious education. More time for reli- 
gious education is answered in many 
instances by closing the school during 
the summer. War and the flu epidemic 
did much to demoralize the church 
schools. This situation was aggravated 
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by the severity of last winter. It must 
be admitted that some schools in the 
city must be closed during the summer be- 
cause of the exodus of the families there- 
from. However, in many ways the sum- 
mer months with the favorable weather 
are the finest in the year. The number 
of hot Sundays is less than the number of 
cold and stormy ones during the winter. 

This does not mean that the same 
teachers or the same program should be 
followed during the summer. It is rec- 
ognized that the teacher needs a vaca- 
tion. The length of it will depend upon 
the circumstances. It will be necessary 
to supply special teachers for a part of 
the summer session. In many com- 
munities they can come from the college 
young people home for the summer. 
In other instances summer boarders will 
be accessible as recruits. These special 
teachers will not serve throughout the 
whole summer, but will be allotted cer- 
tain Sundays. Such teachers will bring 
fresh points of view. The graded lessons 
recognize the need of a special course of 
study for the summer months. Two good 
summer courses are “‘ The Good Vacation 
Lesson,” and “‘ Your Flag and My Flag.” 
These studies have stimulating mis- 
sionary stories, suitable hymns and 
Bible passages, and there is a close con- 
tact with nature which brings the child 
close to God. The summer Sunday 
sessions may not be confined to the four 
walls of the Sunday-school. The pro- 
gram needs to be more varied and flex- 
ible. The serving of cool lemonade is not 
out of place. God makes the summer as 
well as the winter and speaks through it 
with myriad voices. It may be a great 
opportunity for calling to our assistance 
in religious education the wonders and 
beauties of nature. 
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CHURCH EFFICIENCY 


. Country Life in the New Day 

- The address of Kenyon L. Butterfield 
before the Y.M.C.A. convention at 
Detroit last November is reported in 
Rural Manhood for May. It deals with 
the problem of Christianizing the life of 
the countryside. The needs of the time 
demand the enlistment of all farm boys 
for Christian leadership in all rural 
affairs the wide world round. There is 
a reaction against the high sacrifice and 
co-operative spirit of wartime. People 
are talking of disillusionment and the 
unreality of world-brotherhood. Such 
destructive pessimism must be met not so 
much by smooth words as by a real grap- 
pling with the countryside problems by 
such spiritual agencies as the Y.M.C.A. 
and the church. We wish to avoid the 
world-jungle experience of the past five 
years at a future period. The spirit of 
Christ must reassert itself, for humanity 
is not content to live the jungle life. 

Some of these unsolved problems that 

require the patient application of the 
Christian spirit are: the demand of the 
city for cheap food, while the farmer 
demands fair returns for his labor and 
financial investment; the growing class- 
consciousness of rural producers which 
demands a larger social recognition and 
a clearer voice in the political councils 
of the nation. There is a keen compe- 
tition for labor between country and 
city, and if the city outbids the country 
there is the danger of a grave food short- 
age. These problems need to be human- 
ized and spiritualized under religious 
leadership. The country work of the 
Y.M.C.A. must reach the boys of the 
open country as well as the boys of the 
village, for where there is one village boy 
there are two or three real farm boys. 


Christian leadership means the appli- 
cation of the Christian motive to all rural 
affairs. These boys need to have inter- 
preted to them the religious human 
values in the economic, the political, and 
the whole range of social relationships. 
This is the strategic point that challenges 
leadership. The Y.M.C.A. has made a 
big start in organizing its country work, 
but the great task is still before the 
leaders. The country church shows 
elements of weakness, though the hard- 
working country pastor has done much 
admirable work. It is to be hoped that 
the Interchurch World Movement may 
vitalize the rural work of the church by 
eliminating that type of competition that 
is ineffective. Since the subsidence of 
the high spirit of wartime we have been 
in danger of a revival of the old warring 
denominational rivalry. While this is a 
real problem, there is the still graver 
danger of institutionalism. This faces 
us in all our work. There is the tend- 
ency to place the institution above the 
work. The way to defeat this menace 
is to “magnify the deed and minimize 
the doer.” 

One-third of our people, one-half of 
France, four-fifths of Russia, and great 
masses in the Balkans, Mesopotamia, 
Syria, India, and China are agricultural 
folk. The people of this old and honor- 
able vocation require democratic Chris- 
tian leadership. We require a vigorous 
faith to construct the Kingdom in all the 
world’s countryside. 


What Young People Think of the 
Country Church 
In the May number of Rural Manhood, 
J. F. Smith presents in interesting fash- 
ion what some of our young people think 
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of the country church and what should 
be done to make it more efficient and 
fruitful. We know what theological and 
sociological professors think about it. 
We have listened to the words of 
preachers, but we have not heard very 
much about this matter from the young 
people. They are a very important 
group of people and are responsible 
along with others for the present condi- 
tions—good and bad—in our country 
churches. Their frank utterances should 
be of very real value. 

In study and discussion with these 
young people between seventeen and 
thirty there have been a number of 
unbiased findings: (1) in the absence of 
an appealing program the country 
church in the less-favored sections is not 
reaching the young people; (2) young 
people are often hostile to the church 
and minister and this is marked by 
scorn and rowdyism; (3) the chief cause 
of hostility and indifference is the un- 
trained minister; (4) the young people 
want the church and will work in it 
gladly if directed properly; (5) a con- 
stant source of trouble is an unwise 
reprimanding of young people in regard 
to their social enjoyment; this fun and 
enjoyment needs to be wisely directed; 
(6) thousands of churches drive young 
people to distraction by means of doc- 
trinal sermons; they are little interested 
in theological controversies; (7) no red- 
blooded young man will sit through an 
interminable sermon; (8) young people 
dislike the impropriety of the spectacular 
and emotional sermon of many a pro- 
tracted meeting; they lose respect for 
the preacher and the church; (9) the 
sermons are often too indefinite and the 
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religion too austere and belligerent to 
win their respect and sympathy. 

They propose some very frank reme- 
dies: an educated ministry, a determina- 
tion to stop quarreling and get together, 
more comfortable houses of worship, 
preachers who will appreciate the place 
of fun, churches surrounded with play- 
grounds instead of graveyards, preachers 
who will cease howling, teaching the 
people to sing, a clock “that will ring a 
loud alarm at the end of the hour,” 
preachers who will realize that there are 
other things just as important as going 
to prayer meeting and listening to ser- 
mons, a realization that young people 
usually want to be good and do right, 
sermons on agricultural as well as on 
total depravity, neighborhood houses in 
place of many of the churches, especially 
where the churches are too close together, 
a financing of the preacher sufficiently to 
buy books and clothes, a community 
minister, co-operation with a program, 
another brand of religion if your own 
makes you sad all the time, and an enlist- 
ment of the young people before all the 
old people die out. 

The article speaks of the fine courtesy 
of the county preacher but kindly sug- 
gests that there is need of a more careful 
selection in respect to wandering pul- 
piteers with good intentions but with 
uncouth vagaries that belittle the church 
in the eyes of the young people. The 
services should be deeply religious, 
warm-hearted, and inspiring. mode 
of presenting religious ideals should do 
justice to the simple, beautiful, and 
earnest way that Jesus had in making 
God real to his followers. Young people, 
too, are often shocked on discovering the 
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wide chasm that exists between profes- 
sion and practical secular activity on the 
part of church members that wield a 
great influence over their lives. 


The Minister and the Newspaper 


James Melvin Lee, director of journal- 
ism in New York University, has dis- 
cussed rather pointedly the moral 
co-operation that the press has a right 
to expect from the preacher. His article 
is in the May Homiletic Review. How 
often, when the latter prints a news 
article on civic righteousness, does the 
former publicly commend the act of the 
writer? How often does he call at the 
newspaper office? There are ministers 
who do not even know where the news- 
paper office is located, even in the small 
city. Where this happens you have 


religious leaders out of touch with one 
of the city’s most influential agencies. 


The newspaper man is not a hypocrite 
to be accused of going to church to win 
patrons for his business, though he may 
be justified in attending church for busi- 
ness rather than for religious purposes. 
He usually does find something new and 
worth printing in the paper. But if a 
representative of the paper is not attend- 
ing the church, there is no reason why 
the preacher should not make a “pas- 
toral call” at the printing plant. His 
welcome is assured if he can bring at the 
same time a good news item. Too often 
he wants an insertion of news in the 
paper which has been previously spoiled 
by announcement from the pulpit or in- 
sertion in the church calendar. ‘The 
people most interested know the facts, 
so why waste space?” Give the news- 
paper a square deal. 
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Some ministers avoid the newspapers 
for fear that they will be considered self- 
pushers. But the self-pusher is easily 
recognized by newspaper men and is 
shunned accordingly. Most ministers 
are conscientiously seeking first the King- 
dom of God, and too much modesty is 
the rule. The thing for the minister to 
do is to go to the editor, have a frank 
talk with him, and ask what kind of 
news he could use, whether he wants an 
account of the poor children the church 
is sending to the open country, or the 
news that a former minister is coming to 
the church on Sunday after an absence 
of ten years; the editor might want an 


- interview with him. He might want to 


know that the church is planning exten- 
sive repairs at an early date. If the 
pastor shows his interest in the task of 
the newspaper editor, the editor will 
reciprocate. It will be found that those 
who conduct newspapers have con- 
sciences. There are instances where 
they have suppressed grave scandals 
because of injury that might be done 
the cause and the community. Items 
that would make striking news, sup- 
pressed because the community is not 
legitimately entitled to them, “shows 
not the weakness but the strength of 
the American press. Newspaper people 
make mistakes but they have the wel- 
fare of the community at heart.” A 
real co-operation between the minister 
and the newspaper should be developed 
for the good of both and for the needs 
of the community to which both wish 
to minister. 

Does Preaching Do Any Good? 

The Christian Century of July 1 has a 
number of articles in answer to a previous 
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article by John Spargo entitled the 
“Futility of Preaching.” These articles 
have valuable suggestions for present- 
day preachers. The preacher is an 
expert in his field and should be able to 
make clear some things about religion 
that do not come to the minds of experts 
in other fields. The services of noted 
preachers in American pulpits are 
brought up for review. There is no 
escaping the fact that there are ministers 
untrained. There are also those who are 
blind to the trend of events. There are 
some who employ a cheap sensationalism. 
There are misfits in the ministry. But 
there is a large group of worthy souls 
who unobtrusively carry on this valid 
and arduous task. These work long 
hours without any pay for overtime. 
They have compassion on the multitude. 
They learn in the school of experience— 
the university of hard knocks. These 
get through to the heart of things. 
Preachers are becoming more conscious 
of their responsibility in this important 
hour of the world’s history. They are 
trying to measure themselves and their 
resources for the superb challenge of 
the time. 

If there are average preachers, one 
must also remember that there are aver- 
age doctors, lawyers, and business men. 
The ministry has no monopoly of this 
“average individual.”” Those who criti- 
cize need to remember that the gospel 
is not so simple in its application. It 
requires a great deal of professional 
patience to diagnose the ills of mankind 
and present the solution that heals in an 
accceptable manner. It is a heavy order 
to prepare two sermons a week and meet 
the numerous other demands of his ad- 
ministrative task from which he has not 
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been sufficiently relieved in the growing 
complexity of his job. The minister’s 
presentation of modern issues as prohi- 
bition, the social responsibility of the 
church, and in keeping alive through our 
time the spirit of Jesus’ gospel, is essential. 
During the late war the pulpit has been 
highly appraised by the leaders of the 
nation. There are notable instances in 
history of the timeliness of his prophetic 
message as seen in the work of Isaiah, 
Hosea, John the Baptist, Savonarola, and 
John Knox, Philips Brooks, Washington 
Gladdon, Rauschenbush, Stelzle, and 
many others. These sought to present 
fearlessly the counsel of God. The 
preacher is a mediator and interpreter 
of truth in all fields of human endeavor. 
He must be alert, wide-visioned, open- 
minded, with a keen sense of human val- 
ues if he would make a vital contribution 
to the progressive realization of the pur- 
pose of Christ in the life of mankind. 


The Effort to Revive the Interchurch 


The Christian Century for July 15, 
discusses the committee meeting in New 
York recently in regard to the inter- 
church movement. There was taken an 
inventory of the assets and liabilities of 
the organization. A committee of 
eleven with Bishop Nicholson as chair- 
man was chosen to consult the Business 
Men’s Committee and bring in recom- 
mendations. These were as follows: 
(1) The main ends of the interchurch 
movement should be conserved and the 
movement carried on in a modified 
fashion. (2) The action of the execu- 
tive committee in closing accounts, 
calling upon the churches to meet their 
obligations, and clearly distinguishing 
between the past and future of the move- 
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ment, was heartily approved. (3) A 
budget of $75,000 to be incurred by the 
corporation pending reorganization, for 
an irreducible minimum of work must 
be carried on meanwhile. (4) The rec- 
ommendation of the appointment of a 
body of fifteen members to confer with 
other interchurch bodies in regard to 
future plans. The executive committee 
is requested to utilize the surveys and 
such other material as can be operated 
through the boards and other agencies 
of the denominations without expense 
to the interchurch movement as such. 
(5) This committee shall be authorized 
to call together the representatives of the 
Interchurch World Movement to con- 
sider the report on reorganization when 
that is ready. It is understood that the 
direction of the movement shall be in the 
hands of a board officially appointed by 
the co-operating denominations. (6) For 
the purposes mentioned above the 
Business Men’s Committee shall be 
authorized to employ the assistants that 
in its judgment are required. 

There were three types of sentiment 
in the meeting. One was the desire to 
turn over all materials, assets, and 
liabilities to the interdenominational 
agencies that would take them. Another 
group favored a continuation of the 
movement in a modified manner in close 
contact with the denominational agen- 
cies, such as the Federal Council. The 
third favored the reorganization of the 
enterprise for full speed ahead. A 
midway course was chosen, and it 
was’ generally concluded that this was 
the best procedure for the present. 
Bishop Nicholson and his colleagues 
need the sympathy and prayers of the 
churches. 
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At the present time the surveys 
should be put into the hands of such 
groups as will carry them through to 
completion. At present few of them 
are completed and some are only well 
started. If left incomplete for even 
three months much of their value will be 
lost. Wherever there are local federa- 
tions, they should be given charge of 
the work, if they can assume the re- 
sponsibility. This has happened in 
Cleveland, Pittsburgh, Indianapolis, 
Buffalo, St. Louis, and other cities. 
Some such organization should under- 
take the work in every place of fair size 
and assume the expense. In this way 
the values of the movement can be con- 
served. 

The Church in Action 

In Rural Manhood for June, F. G. 
Wadsworth says that the greatest handi- 
cap to the church is weak leadership and 
indefinite church programs. There is 
much preaching of nebulous ideas that 
entertain the audience and stir the 
emotions. There is often no con- 
structive outlet to ward off emotional 
stagnation. A practical expression of 
stimulating ideals is essential to the 
community and to the hearer. Many 
preachers lack training and initiative. 
Good preaching is a real asset, but it is 
only part of the machinery necessary for 
the development of effective church 
work. Christian service must result if 
preacher and people are not to have 
spiritual indigestion. 

The Sunday-school superintendent, 
while not conscious of it, has been too 
often an autocrat. He is too often the 
one person who determines the order of 
service and the whole program. The way 
to enlist a school is to give its members 
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a part in forging the program and 
immediate responsibility for its further- 
ance. The test of a minister’s efficiency 
depends on the number of persons he 
can secure to co-operate willingly with 
him in the promotion of the work of the 
church. Those ministers who attempt 
to do all the work of the church will be 
found in charge of churches no larger 
than their own vision of service. The 
ideal church is that in which the admin- 
istration of the church on the part of 
the minister is reduced to a minimum 
through a type of organization that 
elicits the co-operation of efficient lay- 
men. ‘This, too, applies to the leader- 
ship of a Sunday-school superintendent. 
Young people, and older people, too, 
for that matter, want to do things. One 
effective method of stimulating church 
work is by the use of Christian-service 
teams. Laymen with musical and speak- 


ing ability made up from the different 
churches of the community can hold 
men’s meetings in other sections during 


the winter months. Presenting the gos- 
pel message in this manner strengthens 
their own and the lives of others. 

Pastors and Sunday-school superin- 
tendents should search for opportunities 
for Christian service, put these boldly 
before laymen, and help them set up 
definite objectives. It is not sufficient 
to point out sins in a general way but 
to become active also in the specific 
field of prevention. 


Canada’s Successful Interchurch 
Campaign 
Frank Yeigh has told of the success 
of the co-operating Protestant churches 
of Canada in raising eight million dollars. 
In his article in the World Outlook for 
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July he points out certain values that 
have become clear through this move- 
ment. There is still life in the church 
and religion is still a vital factor in the 
nation’s life. Men who have begun this 
enterprise want to keep it going for 
there are immense advantages lying 
just ahead in a vigorous denominational 
co-operation. One church that cut its 
askings in half rebuked its leaders later 
for their timidity. The outlook of many 
churches has been broadened to include 
new responsibilities at home and a real 
backing of Christian enterprise abroad. 
There is a new wave of responsibility 
toward the people of other lands. Re- 
ports from the churches in various parts 
of the country state that non-active 
members have been moved up to active 
membership. One of the primary re- 
sults of the interchurch movement was 
the transformation of the home-mission 
stations into self-supporting churches. 
Indians, foreigners, and frontiersmen all 
contributed to this achievement. In 
many communities the co-operative im- 
pulse will continue in new co-operative 
tasks. 

Many interesting stories are told of 
business men, farmers, rich and poor, 
Chinese, Indians, and others who made 
extensive sacrifices in time and money 
to make the cause a success. No longer 
is the question asked: Do missions pay ? 
For scores of mission stations have paid 
back the money invested in them with 
compound interest, and have been placed 
permanently on a self-sustaining basis. 
The secular press in many editorials 
and other space stood back of the move- 
ment and revealed an unsuspected 
interest in religion. Canada was never 
more alive to the vital need of religion. 


BOOK NOTICES 


The Problem of the Fourth Gospel. By 
H. Latimer Jackson. Cambridge: Univer- 
sity Press, 1918. Pp. xxiv+170. 6s. 


An earlier volume by the same author 
entitled The Fourth Gospel and Some Recent Ger- 
man Criticism has been re-worked and brought 
up to date. In its present form it has an 
importance altogether out of proportion to its 
size. The author is familiar with that vast 
body of literature which has gathered about the 
Fourth Gospel, and he proves to be a skilful 
guide in leading his readers through the mazes 
of conflicting opinions. Nor is he content 
merely to summarize current opinions; he is 
himself a stimulating interpreter of the problems 
involved. To state his conclusions on some of 
the more important issues, a fresh study of the 
evidence regarding the date of the Gospel leads 
to the conviction that it arose at some time 
during the years 100-125 A.D. Neither the inter- 
nal nor the external evidence is thought to fur- 
nish any substantial support for the traditional 
belief that the writer was the apostle John. 
Not a little weight is attached to the contrary 
tradition that John had suffered a martyr’s 
death, probably by the year 70 A.D. The 
Gospel is thought to have been composed by an 
unknown Christian of Jewish ancestry but well 

uainted with Hellenistic culture. He was a 
resident of Ephesus where he had long been 
engaged upon “the preliminaries of collecting 
and sorting materials which point not only to a 
variety of written and oral sources, but to the 

roduct of his own mind and soul.’’ His work, 

iowever, was not given to the world until after 
his death, and then not until it had been worked 
over by editorial hands. 

On the question of the relation of the Fourth 
Gospel to Hellenistic mysticism our author 
is strangely silent. One wonders whether he 
refuses to recognize this phase of Fourth Gospel 
study as of sufficient importance to be treated 
as a real “problem.” It is also a pity that an 
index was not supplied, or at least a list of 
authorities cited, since the book is so valuable 
an epitome of current opinions. The analytical 
synoposis of contents goes only a very short way 
toward meeting this need. 


The Transformation of Early Christianity from 
an Eschatological to a Socialized Movement. 
By Lyford Patterson Edwards. Menasha, 
Wis.: Banta, 1919. Pp. 94. 

The writer has approached an important 
phase of early Christianity from a new point of 
view. It is a well-known fact that the first 
Christians held themselves rigidly aloof from 


their contemporary world, whose early destruc- 
tion by the catastrophic intervention of God 
they expectantly awaited. It is also a well- 
known fact that by the middle of the fourth 
century the Christian attitude toward the con- 
temporary social order had so completely 
changed that not only had belief in an early 
end of the world been very generally abandoned 
but Christians had become so aggressive in 
affairs of state that the new religion had been 
adopted by the emperors. The present mono- 
graph aims to interpret this remarkable transi- 
tion by viewing it from the side of political and 
social interests. This emphasis is seen even in 
the chapter headings: Political Theories of the 
Early Christians, The Early Church and 
Property Concepts, The Early Church and the 
Populace, Chiliasm and Patriotism, and Chiliasm 
and Social Theory. The discussion throughout 
is fresh and suggestive, and is a distinct contri- 
bution to the matter in hand. 


The Sources of the Hexateuch. By Edgar 
Sheffield Brightman. New York: Abing- 
don Press, 1918. Pp. 395. $3.00. 


The purpose of this excellent book is to pro- 
vide the student with a much-needed tool. It 
presents us with the three great documents of 
the Hexateuch, J, E, and P, each by itself, so 
that the reader can get a definite impression of 
the separate documents. Each document is 
divided topically into paragraphs, and cross- 
references enable one to compare the parallel 
accounts. A series of footnotes, reduced to the 
smallest compass, apprise the student of the 
difference in critical opinion upon disputed or 
difficult passages. Into these seemingly insig- 
nificant but really most valuable notes an 
immense amount of labor has gone. The 
opinions of all the leading critical scholars 
including Erdmann are cited in them. A 
brief introduction is provided for each docu- 
ment giving the critical view as to its date, 
authorship, and main literary, religious, and 
ethical characteristics. Small type shows the 
more important glosses and redactional material. 
The plan of the book is simple, and Dr. Bright- 
man has managed in a really remarkable way to 
set forth the results of one of the most highly 
technical and complicated of all literary problems 
in a clear and untechnical way, at the same time 
without the sacrifice of thoroughness and accu- 
racy. Itisscholarly and yet practical handbooks 
such as this that we are still sadly in need of. 

In the case of P no attempt is made to dis- 
tinguish Pg, Ps, and Rp. The reason given is 
because of the differences among critics and 
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because of the relative unimportance of such 
distinctions (pp. 203 f.). Possibly it was just 
as well to leave a book of this kind unencum- 
bered with the finer details of the critical 
analysis. But an examination of the Sabbath 
laws, for example, will gain much from an 
analysis of P. e finer analysis of J and E is 
also largely ignored. In the characterization of 
P its historicity is of course impugned. 

the other hand nothing is said to indicate that 
the student may find a very large amount of 
legal material in P which is very old and of 
great importance. The date of P is given as 
“shortly Coie Ezra, that is about 500” (p. 211). 
Does this imply that Dr. Brightman accepts the 
view that Ezra precedes Nehemiah? He also 
seems to regard P as a code practically complete 
in itself, a view that is by no means so certain 
as it was once considered to be. But it is 
hardly fair, perhaps, to indicate points of 
divergence on general critical questions to 
which the book itself hardly more than alludes. 
What the book sets out to do it does admirably. 
On page 82 E 54 should be read E 56. 


History of the Hebrew Commonwealth. By 
A. E. Bailey and C. F. Kent. New York: 
Scribners, 1920. Pp. xxiv+396. $2.00. 


The materials of Hebrew history are here 
organized in thirty-three chapters for the use of 
classes in colleges, secondary schools, and the 
higher classes of the Sunday school. The book 
is richly provided with maps and illustrations, 
having 29 of the former, most of them colored, 
and 162 of the latter. In addition, two appen- 
dixes provide suggestions for teachers and 
detailed assignments of work for students. The 
text represents the point of view and style made 
familiar by so many of Dr. Kent’s popular 
books, and the pedagogical equipment shows 
the skilled hand of Dr. Bailey. Diligent 
teachers and students will find the book very 
informing and inspiring. 


Hear Ye Him. By Charles Nelson Pace. New 


York: Methodist Book Concern, 
Pp. 159. $1.00. 


Can a new book of devotional studies be pre- 
pared on the life and message of Jesus? Has 
not the whole range been covered? If the 
character and career were any other than Jesus 
the Christ, the answer would be apparent and 
immediate. But so rich is the wonder of his 
personality and his gracious words that there 
still is room for repeated studies of the exhaust- 
less thought. Here we have another devotional 
study in ten suggestive chapters written in 
interesting style. The paragraphs are often 
introduced by a sentence or caption in italics, 
making the main idea easily apparent. The 
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illustrations are generally fresh. The use of 
the word “guerdon” as a verb is unusual. We 
doubt the accuracy of the proposition “Law is 
force” (p. 44). The person of Jesus appeared 
to us more real and beautiful as we ended the 
last chapter. 


New Thoughts on an Old Book. By William A. 
Brown. New York: The Abingdon Press, 
1920. Pp. 151. $1.00. 


In eighteen short chapters the author sets 
forth his main idea about the Bible, namely, 
that it is a missionary book. This volume 
studies only the New Testament. He does not 
lay any great weight upon the Old Testament, 
apparently. In the last chapter he puts for- 
ward fourteen propositions which establish his 
thesis that “for every ‘jot and tittle’ of the 
Christian Scriptures the world is in debt entirely 
to the foreign missionary enterprise.’’ If he 
would leave out the adjective “foreign” we 
would be far less involved in doubt as to his 
affirmation. The New Testament grew out of 
the needs of the Christian witnesses as they 
carried their testimony to the far lands, and 
this fact is set forth here with fresh force. In 
his critical positions the author betrays no 
consciousness of any findings from recent study 
that would throw question upon the Pauline 
authorship of the letters to Timothy. He 
holds that Barnabas is the author of Hebrews 
and that II Johnis written by John toCyria. So 
the new thoughts, so far as they appear here, 
consist in showing the influence of the missionary 
motive on the origin and preservation of the 
New Testament. This is worth doing; but the 
title of the work could have been chosen with 
better discrimination. Certainly the thoughts 
on the New Testament books themselves are 
far from new. 


The Christian Basis of World Democracy. By 
Kenneth Scott Latourette. New York: 
Association Press, 1919. Pp. xiit+193. 
$1.00. 


Professor Latourette has brought under a 
scheme of daily reading and weekly comment 
the passages from the Gospels which represent 
the teachings of Jesus concerning the unity of 
mankind and the order of life according to 
which the children of God ought to live on 
earth. The passages are well chosen; the daily 
suggestions are timely and put in a way to 
stimulate thought; the comment for the week is 
interesting and valuable. We wish that Pro- 
essor Latourette had put in more illustrations 
and concrete references to other interpreters of 
the democratic message of Jesus. The discus- 
sion flows steadily and on a high level; but it 
would have been more incisive if it had borne 
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examples of the truths brought out as they are 
to be found in great biography and contemporary 
discussion. The book is well made, light in 


weight, and easily handled. It ought to find a 
welcome in study classes of all kinds and will 
also be useful for private devotional study. 


For Pulpit and Platform: A Handbook on 
Preparation. By John Mahan English. 
New York: Macmillan, 1919. Pp. viii+ 
143. $1.25. 

We do not know of any other clear, concise 
manual like this for the preacher or for anyone 
who seeks the rules for the preparation of an 
address. There are six chapters, in which 
Professor English has gathered much of the best 
material that is to be found in larger treatises 
on homiletics. It is all well-tested and sensible 
material. There is nothing particularly new in 
the little volume; and who can say anything 
“original” after all the books have been written 
from Phelps to Broadus and Hoyt? The 
material has been arranged so that it may be 
readily apprehended, and there is a large 
amount of quotation in the book. The author 
refers to articles that were published in the 
Homiletic Review by Dean Farrar in 1898. A 
more comprehensive series on the same subject 
published in the same journal in 1916 deserves 
commendation also. We wonder at the inclu- 
sion of the name Lorimer in the list of the 
world’s great preachers (p. 33). There is no 
attempt at accurate citation of books; for 
example, the lists of biographies following 
page 19 are thrown together in a very slipshod 
manner. But the book is excellent because it 
is usable and can be consulted easily. The big 
treatises are voluminous and confusing; this is 
much in little. The author’s good judgment 
and wide knowledge of the field appear through- 
out the book. 


Christian Assurance. By H. L. C. V. de 
Candole. New York: Macmillan, rg19. 
Pp. xi+114. $1.25. 


This is a comforting, gracious book. These 
are days when assurance in matters of religion 
is greatly needed, and in forty brief chapters 
Canon de Candole has stated the great warrants 
for Christian hope and comfort most clearl 
and persuasively. Take this simple paragrap 
from the section entitled “Getting God’s Point 
of View”: “Your dear ones were God’s friends 
on earth: will God lose His friends when they 
die? Do you think that God will so easily 
lose His friends as that? God’s friendships can 
never be broken. They are immutable and 
eternal. God Himself would be the loser if 
death deprived Him of their friendship.” 

This is an example of the appeal to Christian 
thoughtfulness which makes this a book which 
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will bring help and courage to Christian hearts 
of every name and need. . 


War-Time Agencies of the Churches. Direc- 
tory and Handbook. By Margaret Renton. 
New York: General War-Time Commission 
of the Churches of Christ in America, 1919. 
Pp. 337: 


This is a fairly complete directory of the 
agencies representing the churches in action 
during the late war. It has permanent his- 
torical value and will doubtless be often referred 
to as the final judgment is formed concerning 
the place of religion in the life of the nation as it 

through the stress of war. The editing 
is thoroughly done and the indexes are satis- 
factory. The list of war-time publications of 
the various agencies is exceedingly valuable. 


The Coming of the Lord: Will It Be Premil- 
lennial? By James H. Snowden. New 
York: Macmillan, 1919. Pp. xxi+288. 
$1.75. 


Professor Snowden’s volume is the most 
comprehensive of the recent discussions of 
premillennialism. It does not, it is true, discuss 
the items of premillennial doctrine in detail, 
though it offers criticism at vital points. In its 
central portion it offers a thorough constructive 
discussion of the real point at issue: the nature 
of the Kingdom of God, its growth, and the 
means of its establishment. Its criticisms of 
premillennialism are based upon a wide reading 
of modern advocates of this view. It discusses 
the Judaism of this system and summarizes the 
objections to it in two strong chapters. Its 
closing chapters consider “Reasons for Post- 
millenarianism” and the question, “‘Is the World 
Growing Better?” 

This volume will especially appeal to the 
thoughtful pastor who wants to find both 
information about premillennialism and a 
fundamental point of view for his own thinking. 

Helpful as these volumes are, and particu- 
larly the last, the thoughtful pastor and student 
requires a thorough consideration of two under- 
lying matters which are almost always passed. 
The first is the apocalyptic theory of God and 
his relation to the world and the mode of the 
world’s salvation, for this is the underlying 
theology of premillennialism. The second is 
the idea of the Bible and the mode of its use, 
a discussion that must go much farther than the 
question of dates and authors or the matter 
of a literal or spiritual interpretation of various 

ges. Until church folks are brought to a 
right conception of the Scriptures and their 
use, all our discussion of details will not settle 
this matter. 
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The Christian Adventure. By A. Herbert Gray. 
New York: Association Press, 1920. Pp. 
vi+134. $1.25. 


This book is one of the freshest, clearest, and 
most stimulating statements of the Christian 
faith and program that we have seen in a long 
time. The writer is the minister of the White 
Memorial United Free Church of Glasgow, 
Scotland. He has an altogether remarkable 
Bros of lucid and convincing statement. 

ost appropriately he calls the effort to follow 

hrist an “adventure”; and he sets it forth in 
4 a way that any strong man or woman must 
feel the worth and the nobleness of it. There 
are eight chapters, in which the writer dis- 
cusses the principal characteristics of the life 
and message of Jesus, a in most clear 
and attractive outline the great conception of 
the Kingdom of God, and shows what Jesus 
would have us do about it. The fearless and 
specific character of the discussion is what 
commends it so strongly to our minds. Dr. 
Gray shows, for example, just what must be 
involved in the economic situation and in our 
treatment of the race problem by the ac- 
tual application of the teachings of Jesus to 
these fields of contemporary life. Sacrifice and 


heroic denial would be involved; but the 
program of the Kingdom is the most majestic 
and beautiful conception of human life that 
ever has been set before us. Dr. Gray knows 
the world in which we are living; he relates his 


discussion to the modern situation; but he 
leaves us with the vision of a final condition of 
life brought about by the gradual realization of 
the message of Jesus that kindles our flagging 
ideals and sets us at our common tasks with a 
new sense of their divine value and the joy that 
lies in doing them for God. We commend this 
book to a wide reading among students and all 
earnest, thoughtful young men and women who 
are seeking to find out what life really means. 


Religion Among American Men. By the 
Committee on the War and Religious Out- 
look. New York: Association Press, 1920. 
Pp. xvit+155. $1.50. 


The committee that issues this volume is 
making a genuine contribution to the knowledge 
of the facts upon which the churches must base 
their programs if they are to serve the world that 
emerges needy and bewildered from the Great 
War. This study is divided into three parts: 
the state of religion as revealed in the army; 
the effect of the war on religion in the army; 
lessons for the church. Each section is followed 
by a concise summary of the findings in the 


‘section. These 
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pages ought to be before every 
church or pened 9 that is planning to serve 
the nation through the organized church. The 
committee reports that ‘‘the great majority of 
men have some religious ideas, but they are dim 
and vague. There is almost universally a 
belief in God and in immortality, but neither 
conception has definitely Christian content. 
So far as men think of Christ, it is with feelings 
of respect, but to great numbers He is only a 
dim figure of the past far removed from their 
present interests and needs.” As to the effect 
of the war on personal religion, the report is not 
positive. Temporarily men were sobered and 
made to think more seriously; but there is 
much evidence that there has been little change 
in the religion of the soldiers. The most im- 
- rtant part of the report is conteined in the 

t twenty-five pages. It would be worth the 
apt to quote these findings extensively, but 

is is —— within the space of so short a 
review. commend the careful study of these 
findings to all our ministers and churches. On 
the whole the report is encouraging; but its 
revelation of the poverty of the religious life of 
our young men is disheartening. The church 
never had a greater or more rewarding task set 
before it than it has now. The difficulties onl 
— the service more attractive and cto 4 
while. 


The Women Who Came in the Mayflower. By 
Annie Russell Marble. Boston: Pilgrim 
Press, 1920. Pp. viit110. $1.50. 


The writer has gathered with painstaking 
care the information available concerning the 
women who came to Plymouth in the ‘“ May- 
flower,” together with those who came in the 
“Anne” and the “Fortune,” and has told the 
story in pleasant style. It is a heroic record. 
During the first dreadful winter fifteen of these 
courageous women died, and those who survived 
endured great hardships. There are happy 
factors in the og however, and the writer 
has given us these. We read the old wills and 
are happy to know that the women had pretty 
dresses to hand down to their descendants. The 
sketch of Susanna White Winslow is attractively 
drawn. The story of Priscilla Mullins is given 
with fine regard for the known facts. There 
are ample references to the authorities in the 
case, and the work has been carefully done in 
all cases where tradition and romance have been 
busy for years with these well-known names. 
The book is attractively printed, provided with 
a full index, and is a welcome addition to the 
literature appropriate to the ter-centenary of 
the coming of the Pilgrim Fathers to Plymouth. 


